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To my three blessings: 
Mr. Big-Shot Honey 
My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy 
My Beloved 


If there is a meaning in life at all, 
then there must be a meaning in suffering. 


-Viktor Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning 
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How to Use This Book 


Since you’re reading this book, it is fair to say you want something from 
it. Perhaps you need to feel seen and understood via another person’s 
stories. Perhaps you have suffered from losses or trauma and hope to finda 
way to let them go and live a good life. Perhaps you are a spiritual person or 
a seeker of the meaning of life, and you want a little help lighting your path. 
Regardless of your reason for reading this book, know that an open mind 
and a willingness to look deep within are important when you endeavor to 


grow and develop. 


If 1am to have any credibility as a teacher or a guide on your path to 
wholeness, I must be brutally honest in telling my story and insightful and 
objective in understanding my story. I must bring a high level of 
intellectual/academic knowledge to the subject matter. Who am I and why 
am I qualified to write on loss and trauma? Allow me to tell you about 


myself. 


On my first day of college in 1972, my Psychology 100 instructor 
informed the class, “Everyone comes to psychology because they need 
something from it.” In later years, I would read books conveying this same 
thesis my undergrad psychology instructor postulated: Henri J. M. 
Nouwen’s, The Wounded Healer; and the psychoanalyst Alice Miller’s, The 
Drama of the Gifted Child and The Untouched Key. Each posits that life 
experience, particularly trauma and loss, have profound and positive effects 
on the formation of healers, whether they are therapists, counselors, or 
clergy. It is our woundedness that makes us better therapists, better 


healers. 


Based on the instructor’s thesis, it makes sense that I became a 
therapist specializing in grief, loss issues, and trauma. When you know my 
story, you will no doubt exclaim, “But of course!” However, I wasn’t 
intentional when I was growing my practice. Like all therapists, I finished 
graduate school as a generalist: we are taught a little about much and not 
much about any one thing. If a therapist wants to specialize, s/he must 


acquire postgraduate knowledge, training, and experience. 


I began my career at the age of twenty-one as one of the founders of a 
rape crisis center, and I cut my teeth in the horrific trauma of sexual assault 
as a victim’s witness advocate. I did not plan to specialize in trauma in my 
later career, but since I was effective at the work, patients referred other 
patients, and it wasn’t long before I had accumulated years of experience 
and advanced education and could call myself a specialist in trauma. The 
same happened with grief and loss issues, with the major exception that to 
call oneself an expert (not just a specialist) one is required to obtain a 
higher level of advanced education, experience, and certification (if it is 
available); and to be an expert witness in legal cases, the court must confer 


the official status and designation of “expert witness.” 


I’m a licensed marriage and family therapist and an expert in grief and 
loss issues, my expertise conferred by a doctorate in pastoral ministry with 
a specialization in interfaith chaplaincy, a master’s of science in counseling 
psychology with a specialization in grief and loss issues, a master’s of arts 
in psychology with an emphasis on marital and family therapy, many years 
of experience in hospice as a grief therapist and an interfaith chaplain, 
national certification in thanatology, and the court-conferred status as an 


expert witness in grief. 


I am, by inclination, a psychotherapist. While my training was provided 
by credible schools of higher learning and clinical experience, the 
inclination was the result of a natural curiosity and an analytical mind, 


compounded by life experience. I maintain that I learned how to be a 
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therapist at my mother’s knee, inasmuch as my childhood was spent 
meeting her deepest psychological needs; graduate school simply named my 
skills and provided theory. In that way, my most meaningful education has 


been provided by the famous School of Hard Knocks. 


Beginning when I was twenty-five years old, I spent the next twenty-five 
years going in and out of hospice; first as a volunteer, then as a therapist 
and an interfaith chaplain. I found the work to be extremely meaningful, 
educational, enlightening, and rewarding. I learned lessons about being 
human, living a good life, regrets, and dying a good death. I also learned a 
great deal about spirituality and what it meant to different people. My own 
personal psychodynamic therapy and professional relationships with 
patients provided ongoing opportunities to make my peace with death and 
loss and to learn how to grieve effectively. Overall, the deeply spiritual or 
deeply therapeutic relationships with my patients and their families brought 
a profound sense of meaning to my life and allowed for frequent 
introspection and retrospection. For every hour I spent providing therapy 
for others as they struggled to be whole, I gained insight, perspective, and 
appreciation for my own lifelong pursuit of wholeness. Each of my patients 
was a mirror in which I could see myself. If I liked what I saw, that was that. 
If I did not like what I saw, I had to change or risk being hypocritical, 
incongruent, and lacking in integrity—none of which contributes positively 
to the growth and development of the therapist, the patient, or the therapy. 
Just as I was a patient’s Sherpa on his/her journey to self, s/he was my 


teacher in my quest for selfhood. 


This is my story. It reflects my search for meaning, psychologically and 
Spiritually. That my journey to selfhood benefitted from my analytical 
inclination, professional training, and clinical experience is unquestionable. 
That I use myself as the vehicle for healing in my therapeutic relationships 


with patients is also unquestionable. To some degree, my instructor was 
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correct: a measure of my compassion for the suffering of others was 


developed in the horror chamber of my childhood. 


As you read this book, I suggest you ask yourself the following 
questions, and perhaps you could journal your responses and reactions to 
the chapters, or meditate and ponder until a light goes on. 


I suggest that you overlay your personal stories onto my stories and ask 
yourself what resonates with you. Does the emotional content resonate with 
you? Or is it the details with which you identify? Does the lesson, the 
spiritual gem, apply to you, or did you learn something else from your 


experience? 


What is your story? What did you learn about yourself with each of your 
childhood experiences? How have your experiences made you who you are? 
Did you turn those personal lessons about yourself and others into life 
lessons? How do those life lessons affect the choices you make? What do 
you believe to be true about yourself today? How do those beliefs help or 
hinder you? Has your life been a slog through misery, interrupted 
occasionally by a lovely moment? If so, why? 


Perhaps your childhood isn’t the source of your greatest pain; perhaps it 
is an experience in your adult life: a rape, a death, a loss. Nonetheless, 
lessons learned in childhood will inform your interpretation of your adult 
experiences, and beliefs about who you are will color your understandings 
and motivations. Consequently, how your life unfolds will be dictated by 
your need to compensate for, rationalize, or justify your childhood. Very few 
of us get out of childhood unscathed. Please allow your mind to wander 
through your childhood as you read this book, even if it doesn’t seem 


relevant. 


Do you believe that life has an intrinsic meaning? Or is life merely a 


biological fact, a span of years without purpose or meaning? If life has 
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meaning, does that mean your smaller individual experiences also have 


intrinsic meanings? Or is it a matter of “shit happens and then we die”? 


The search for meaning in my life has been of utmost importance. 
Finding the meaning in my experiences, in my traumas and my losses, may 
be the reason I am a more whole person than I had any right to expect, and 
it may be the single most important reason why I am who I am today. 
Cultivating an appreciation for the wisdom, the hidden spiritual gems, in 
each of my losses, freed me to find the joy in living. Finding the joy in my 
journey transformed my life from an unending slog through misery into a 


wonderful adventure. 


Each chapter is introduced by a quote. Please take the time to read the 
quote and mine it for its special meaning in your life. Each quote is meant to 


be more than an introduction; it is meant to be a teacher in its own right. 


Each chapter concludes with the spiritual lesson I gleaned from the 
experience elucidated in the chapter. I was a deeply analytical child and a 
critical thinker; I was born that way, I suppose. I remember constantly 
questioning everything and seeking deeper answers. At a young age, I 
discovered there could be a hidden gem inside each life experience, indeed 
each loss, if I was willing to mine the loss for its deepest meaning and 
significance. I do not know precisely how or when I learned this. I spent so 
much time in my head, lonely child that I was, it could have happened in any 
moment of introspection. Frankly, it could have been the result of something 
as simple as reading an inspirational quote. However I came by it, it would 
prove to be a beneficial philosophy, inasmuch as loss would become my 


lifelong companion, if not my friend. 


The truth is ugly things can happen in a person’s life; it’s what you do 
with your experiences that have the power to change your life for the better 
or the worse. There are lessons to be learned from each experience: 
whether you see those experiences as “shit happens” or as opportunities to 
grow as a person, maybe even a spiritual person, will surely affect the 
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quality of your life. Whether you see those life lessons as merely facts (“Life 
is hard, and a black cloud follows me”), or as developmental moments (“I 
learned resilience from that bit of ugliness, and I am grateful for the 
opportunity to learn”), or as gifts from a higher source (aka spiritual gems) 
will determine how you see yourself in your world and what you will create 
for yourself. Perhaps my spiritual gem is not your spiritual gem. Please use 
my gems as springboards for thought and to help clarify your own particular 


circumstances. 


Each of us will experience pain, perhaps suffering, and possibly trauma 
in the course of our lifetime. It is what we do with these experiences, the 
meaning we attribute to them, the lessons learned, and how we apply those 
lessons that have the power to determine the quality of our life and whether 
or not we will look back on our life with joy and satisfaction when it ends. 
Life is filled with losses and traumas, both big and small. We have a choice: 
will we be squashed by life or will we find the joy in living every day? 
Regardless of what life brings us or what we bring to our own life, if we can 
find the meaning in our experiences, the wisdom buried deep within, we 
have the opportunity to transform the muddy, algae-covered, jagged river 


rocks of trauma and loss into precious spiritual gems. 


I tell you my story in the hope that it will help you find the meaning of, 
and the hidden spiritual gems in, your life. I share my process in order that 
you may use it to aid you in healing and creating the person you want to be. 
I open my heart and soul, lay bare my pain and suffering, that you may 
create your own spiritual knowledge and use your spiritual gems to create a 


life filled with meaning, love, joy, and satisfaction. 


Xi 


Divine Love 


The mystic swims in the sea in which the unmystical drown. 


—Larry Dossey, Healing Words 


Mine was a sad and lonely childhood, as I was left to fend for myself 
against uncaring, cold, abandoning, and terribly abusive adults, both family 
members and strangers. As my life unfolded, there were too many losses to 
count: innocence, childhood, opportunities, Mother, family, and losses due 


to death. By my late twenties, I knew more dead people than live people. 


Life would have been unbearable without love. As I look at my life from 
the vantage point of being sixty-plus years old, I recognize that I was 
fortunate to have been well and properly loved by three good men and to 
have loved them deeply with a combination of awe, wonder, respect, 
adoration, and passion. They changed something about me and what was to 
come in my life. Each man’s love provided a building block that lifted me 
higher, changing my vantage point, thereby changing my perspective and 
helping me to create a vision of what I wanted from my life. I am grateful 


for the lessons learned and the outcomes changed because they loved me. 


And there are the guides, who come to us in many forms. Wasn’t each 
man my teacher, as I was his student? And was not I his teacher, just as he 
was my student? Guides to each other, we are changed, hopefully, for the 
better. Ultimately, that is our choice to make: how will Mother, Father, a 
lover, or a painful or traumatic experience alter us? Each person makes his 
own choice in that regard. I chose to align with my potential and my spirit, 


and I’m grateful I did. 


I was a deeply spiritual child, aware that there was something beyond 
and feeling its presence regularly. I cannot honestly say I saw spirits or 
heard voices as a child, but I knew there was something more to life than 


being born, suffering, and dying. There had to be more! 


I felt the presence of my soul, and we communed daily. I always knew 
details I wasn’t supposed to know about persons, circumstances, and events 
that were to come. Deeply spiritual people frequently told me that I was a 
deeply psychic person, an old soul, and that I should not squander my gift. 
The gift of foresight was not something I fully understood, and for the first 


three decades of my life, it controlled me; I did not control it. 


I would not meet my spiritual teacher until I was twenty-nine years old. 
When I met Sharon, my world took form. She taught me how to manage my 
gift, how to channel, and how to use this gift from beyond for the good of 
others. In my early thirties, I became aware of a presence behind my left 
shoulder. I came to know the presence as The Head, The Hand, and The 
Heart: they are three entities that present and speak as one. They are my 
master guides, and they have stood by my side for my entire adult life, 
sometimes leading me, sometimes carrying me, always loving me through 
the darkest and bleakest times. They speak to me in meditative and spiritual 
moments and in moments of need. I hear their wisdom in a whisper, and I 
feel their love surrounding me at all times. I am certain if it were not for 
love from beyond, my mortal life would have been unbearable more often 
than it was. But so, too, would this life have been unbearable without the 
love of mortals. A lifetime of experience and especially the love of three 


good men made me who I am. 
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I was born in 1954 and had lived and learned for sixty years, when this 


channeled wisdom was given to me from The Head, The Hand, and The 


Heart in 2014. It stands as summary, testament, and the ultimate spiritual 


gem of my life: 


You were blessed. Count your blessings. 
Three blessings for all your loss, for all your losses. 
Three blessings in a lifetime. 


Blessed, indeed. 


Yours is a blessed life—do you see it? Do you feel it? 
Your blessings are your losses. You were blessed with each loss. 
That makes no sense? Of course not. You 
have ego; ego defends against losses. 
Love your losses. They made you who you are today. 
Bless your losses; they are yours. 
You are your losses, and look how strong you’ve become. 


A life of service from such deep losses and suffering. 


Losses are your blessings. Bless them as none others in your life. 
Ordained for great suffering and temptations, 
but you overcome, over and over again. 


Your losses are your greatest gifts and deepest rewards. 


Looking Back 


To heal something or someone is to “make it whole” ... 
to bring wholeness to something is to 
complement discord with harmony 
and pain with wisdom, not replace or somehow 
overcome the discord and pain. 


—Parfitt, The Elements of the Qabalah 


At the age of forty-five, I felt I had little to show for my years. That was 
grossly inaccurate but how I felt nonetheless. The one thing I had plenty of 
was regret. God-awful, painful regrets tumbled down around me as the full 


magnitude of my losses became abundantly clear. Clarity is not always a 


A 


good thing; sometimes denial can be a good friend. Unfortunately (or maybe 
fortunately), I couldn’t muster a thimbleful of denial to save myself a few 


gut-wrenching moments. All I could do was cry. 


I wanted to be wise and filled with deep understanding and appreciation 
for the course of my life and the lessons learned. I wanted to be able to say, 
“T had to be where I had to be in order to be where I am now.” I wanted to 
be able to say, “God knows best,” and then to remember only the good 
times. But I couldn’t. I could not declare, “Do-overs!” and suddenly be 
eighteen years old again and beginning my adult life. I could not overlook 
the years spent in unproductive relationships with the wrong persons. There 
was not one moment or decision I could undo. All I could do was cry salty 
tears of regret, tears rendered bitter by the sacrifices I made during those 


years. 


All I had was the unyielding pain of regrets I wasn’t supposed to have. 
After all, hadn’t I resolved to live my life in such a way as to not have any 
regrets? Hadn’t I made conscious and life-affirming choices? Hadn’t I lived 
my dream, and wasn’t it a life filled with good friends and spiritual growth? 
Hadn’t I met my spiritual teacher, my spiritual mother? Hadn’t I taken a ten- 
year-old girl into my heart as my own and grown a healthy mother-daughter 
relationship, despite not having had one myself? Certainly there was a 
higher purpose in all of this, yes? It couldn’t just be a total loss, right? 
Surely there was something of value in my adult romances and friendships, 
but if there was, I couldn’t see it. Granted, it was difficult to see clearly 


through the tears, but it wasn’t for lack of trying. 


Why did it take decades of life, a few rounds of therapy totaling almost 
six years, and thousands and thousands of hours (and dollars!) of painful 
introspection for me to see with clarity? Why couldn’t I see the turning 
points, the pivotal moments, and the critical junctures of my life at the time 


they were occurring? Why only in hindsight? Why, and this is a bitter irony, 


did I have to become a therapist helping others to see their lives clearly 


before I could be my truest self and see my own life so very clearly? 


The answer to those questions is very simple and very complicated: the 


past. 
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What is wisdom, if not the lessons learned from one’s history? As painful 
as the truth might be, to attempt to forget, bury, or run away from one’s 
history is to deny one’s self the powerful spiritual gem of true self- 
knowledge. To ignore the past and its consequences is to deny one’s self the 
powerful spiritual gem of perspective. Perspective is the ability to see things 
from a vantage point beyond that of the moment in which the event (i.e., a 
relationship, an experience) took place; without a change in perspective, we 
are doomed to the same interpretations, conclusions, and solutions. To see 
one’s life accurately, to see clearly who one was and who one has become, is 
to understand both the positive and negative effects of one’s experiences, 


which have the power to unleash one’s potential to be who one wants to be. 


An unyielding, unmerciful, gut-wrenching examination of my past untied 
the psychological tethers that held me down, tore down the walls defending 
my battered ego, and ripped away the steel siding around my ability to love 
fully and openly. By moving out the past, I created room for the present and 


a very Satisfying and joy-filled future. 


As sometimes happens with spiritual gems, my very painful past was the 
gem, and true perspective was a blessing. Why both are true will become 


clearer as you continue to read. 


Perspective 
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Sometimes I wrestle with life’s questions. 
Other times we just snuggle. 


—Seen on a T-shirt 


Into each life some loss must come. I’m not sure where I learned that—if 
I read it somewhere or if I heard a similar saying and replaced the key word 
with the word Joss. Nonetheless, it received a great deal of exercise: every 
time something or someone died, I would hear myself intoning, “Into each 


life some loss must come.” 


It wasn’t that I was casual or indifferent to the loss; I simply understood 
that loss was inevitable. Change always brought loss, and loss was the only 
constant in my childhood. In time, when I used the word change, I meant 


loss. | tended to resist change. 


Death was a major cause of change in my life. I began to hate death 
equally as much as I feared and appreciated it. It was a sneaky thief, 
robbing me of whom and what I wanted. I had no weapons with which to 
battle it, except perhaps my attitude. Maybe I could outrun death for a 
while, but I knew it would catch up. At least, if I over-packed each day with 
opportunities for love, friendship, stimulation, and learning, then I would 


have much to show for my life when I died. 


I soon discovered that attitude was insufficient in the onslaught of losses 
by death. By the time I was twenty-seven, too many had died, and I was 
suffering from grief overload. Grief overload is the condition in which a 
person has experienced repeated deaths and losses, usually without 
sufficient time to recover. Eventually, the cumulative weight of the losses is 
too much for the person to bear alone, and he or she seeks the help of a 
therapist, clergyperson, or preferred drug of choice (e.g., weed, meth, 


heroin, food, sugar, alcohol, sex). 


I do not believe there is such a thing as new grief. When a person 
experiences a death or a loss of some kind, and the important persons in his 
or her life do not provide adequate soothing, do not teach accurate 
information, and do not help the person through the grieving and mourning 
with compassion, then that person will have unresolved feelings and needs. 
Each unresolved loss simply moves down the road of life picking up other 
losses like emotional hitchhikers. Usually, the person crashes under the 
cumulative weight of grief. Sometimes the crash arrives early in life, other 
times later. In my professional experience, the earlier the unresolved losses 


occur, the more devastating the consequences for the person’s life. 


Case in point, my forty-something patient who was severely depressed, 
unable to tend to his own needs, and was living on his elderly parents’ 
couch. He could not pull himself up from under the heavy, wet, wool blanket 
of his depression. Despite being unwillingly dragged to his first therapy 
session with me, the man willingly disclosed. He came from a working-class 
family with two parents and two siblings. He remembered being provided 
for and loved. He and his friends began smoking marijuana at the age of 
nine. The poster boy for the argument that marijuana is a gateway drug, he 
graduated to various pills at twelve, sought crystal meth at seventeen, and 
became a heroin dealer in his early twenties, allowing himself the dealer’s 
discount. Granted, he was shooting his profits into his arm, but at least the 
wholesale price helped with expenses. During his twenties, he wed a couple 
of women and fathered children he did not parent. He could make a living 
with his hands, usually doing some kind of construction work, but he 
smoked or shot up the paychecks, and the women left him. For the next two 
decades, he went in and out of destructive sexual relationships, leaving 


broken women and children in his wake. 


During our first session, I listened quietly to his story. When he finished 


speaking, he looked at me expectantly. I let the moment settle, and I asked 


softly, “What big, awful thing happened in your life when you were six or 


seven?” 


His thoughts returning to the past, he barked defensively, “My best 
friend got killed! What’s that got to do with anything?!” 


My patient was seven years old as he watched his seven-yearold friend 
get hit by a speeding truck, fly through the air, land halfway down the block, 
and hit the concrete headfirst. He saw his friend’s head split open, heard 
bones crack, and witnessed the agonized dying and death a few minutes 
later. At the funeral, he was told to “Buck up, walk it off, act like a man.” He 


was a sevenyear-old child, barely more than a baby and certainly not a man. 


Later in the same session, I asked him what happened when he was 
seventeen: at the age of seventeen, he had escalated to crystal meth. His 
favorite sibling, his older sister, had died of a heroin overdose. She, too, had 
been left alone to deal with her grief and trauma at the death of their young 


friend. 


As the insights tumbled down, he began to develop a new perspective on 
his life, and he began to see his life and choices through a new lens: the 
lens of premature, traumatic loss. His deepest mourning was embraced as 
necessary, if agonizingly painful. As he expressed his rage, his terror, his 
regrets for a life lost to drugs, and his remorse for lives ruined by his 
choices, his depression began to lift. As life skills were taught and 
practiced, he returned to work, becoming self-sufficient. As he understood 
the trauma-induced carnage in his own life, he became vulnerable, 
forthcoming, and contrite with his children, former wives, and girlfriends. 
He became a responsible parent and began healing the wounds he had 


inflicted on his daughters. 


I stand by my theory, formed as the result of professional and personal 


experience: there is no such thing as new grief. I was no exception. 
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As mentioned previously, I have learned much from my patients. As I 
helped the above-mentioned patient find self-forgiveness, I, too, began the 
hard work of forgiving myself for what I believed to be my failures: failures 
in self-love, failures in self-determination, failures in making self-affirming 
decisions, failures resulting in a belief that I had wasted years and 
opportunities. Self-forgiveness is a tremendous gift to give one’s future and 


potential self. I am grateful to have received this spiritual gem. 


Death 


I don’t want to achieve immortality through my work. 
I want to achieve it through not dying. 


—Attributed to Woody Allen 


I learned about dying and death accidentally at the age of two and a 
half. 
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Fach morning, waiting quietly in my bed several feet away from my 
mother and her boyfriend’s bed, I watched her live-in boyfriend (they later 
married, when I was seven years old) rise, dress, and leave. In the cool gray 
light of the early morning, I watched his shadow pass through the 
apartment doorway and heard the key locking the door. 


Quietly, slowly, I tiptoed across the cold linoleum floor, lifted the covers 
on my mother’s bed, and carefully slipped between the sheets. She pulled 
me close to her body, and we snuggled like two spoons in a drawer. I felt 
safe and secure cloaked in the warmth of her body, wrapped in her arms. 


This was our time, our morning ritual. 


I could not sleep after entering my mother’s bed. My mind whirred with 
the thoughts and observations of a two-and-a-halfyear-old child. I watched 
the dust bouncing on the rays of sunlight squeaking through the venetian 
blinds; other times I examined the pattern on the linoleum. Always there 


was time for the ants. 


Each morning, as I lay in the crook of my mother’s body, I watched the 
ants. They were little dark spots with itty-bitty legs, busily doing something. 
Exactly what they were doing was never clear, and I wondered what they 
thought as they scampered here and there. At first, there would only be a 
few. The next day there would be more ants, and the next day still more. 
The more ants there were, the busier they became. Sometimes a few ants 
would carry another bug or a crumb, and that was fascinating. I loved the 


ants. 


I also loved my mother and knew she was clean to a fault. After the 
number of ants had increased to more than I could watch all at once, guilt 
would ruin it for me. In a combination of guilt for keeping the secret of the 
ants, loyalty to my mother’s habit of cleanliness, and a desire to ingratiate 


myself to my mommy, | pointed out the ants. 
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Watching the ants being poisoned always aroused mixed emotions. First, 
I soaked up the praise bestowed by my mommy for finding the ants and 
telling her about them. Then I took satisfaction in the obvious pleasure my 
mother experienced in having a clean house again. I also felt like a traitor to 
my friends the ants. They had trusted me. As they wriggled or curled, dying 
from the poison, my stomach clenched, my heart seemed to stop beating, 
and I felt their agony. As they succumbed, I grieved their death. 


The life lessons learned? Death comes unexpectedly and painfully, and 
being a good girl comes at a price. 


My next experience with dying and death came at the age of five. Fora 
short time, we had a floppy-eared rabbit. I loved the little bunny with his 
busy little nose. My mother’s boyfriend and future husband had a short 
attention span, matched only by his temper. He lacked commitment to 
anything and anyone, except my mother. They decided that the rabbit was 
too much work, and they wanted to be rid of him. One Sunday, they took the 
rabbit to his new home. I had no choice but to go along; they wanted me to 
see the good home my rabbit would have. On the outskirts of a public park, 
abutting a wilderness area, they released the rabbit and told him to, “Scat! 
Shoo!” He did neither. He sat on the grass, blinking his eyes and twitching 
his nose. Then he began hopping toward us. They shooed and scatted louder 


and louder, their arms flailing in the direction they wanted him to hop. 


The tears began to form in my eyes, and I squelched them. I had already 
learned that crying was considered inappropriate and unacceptable to my 
mother. I had stopped crying in front of her boyfriend by the age of four, 
having learned that not crying denied him the full satisfaction of 


psychological victory. 


Choking back my tears didn’t keep the worry from appearing on my 
face. My mother repeated the same refrain, “Don’t worry about him. He’ll 
be okay. He’s a rabbit. He knows what to do. He’ll make new rabbit friends.” 
Her boyfriend continued to holler loudly at the rabbit. Though I was only 
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five years old, I understood he was a domesticated rabbit, and I believed he 
would not survive in the park. I was pretty sure rabbits did not have coffee- 
klatches and he would live a lonely life. I was certain a wolf or a wild dog 
would spot him and think, Take-out! I was well aware he could be run over 
by feral cats and left to bleed to death. If he wasn’t the victim of a hit-and- 
run by a bigger animal, then he would freeze or starve. There was no way 


this would turn out the way they said it would. 


After several minutes of shouting, flailing their arms, and making as 
much as noise as they could to drive away the bunny, her boyfriend hit upon 
a classic boyfriend-esque idea: he picked up several rocks and began 
throwing them at the bunny. I was horrified. Telepathically, I pleaded with 
the bunny to flee and bring this nightmare to an end. I silently questioned, 
If the rabbit wants to live in the park with the other rabbits, why do you 
have to throw rocks at him to make him leave? Finally, the rabbit hopped 
away. Inside my body, I wailed inconsolably; I knew he was hopping to a 
brutal and painful death. Outwardly, I was stoic and silent as we drove back 
to our apartment. My mother and her boyfriend couldn’t stop themselves: 
they were broken records, reassuring me (or themselves?) that the rabbit 
would be fine and, “See how he hopped away so happily?” I wasn’t stupid; I 


knew he hopped away in self-defense and fear. 


Human death came a few years later. I was eight years old when my 
mother’s boyfriend/now-husband parked the car at the curb, and my mother 
said, “I’ll only be gone a few minutes.” Turning to me in the backseat, she 


said, “Wait here.” 
“Can I go with you?” I asked. 


“No, this is no place for children,” she replied. We sat in silence while 
she was inside a building. When she returned, she was red-eyed and quiet. 


He started the car, and we returned home in heavy silence. 


1.3 


She had “paid respect,” whatever that meant, and she had visited 
someone who was dead. Whatever that dead place was, it must have been 
pretty bad and very serious, because a child couldn’t go inside. Unlike with 
the ants or the bunny when I was the bereaved, this time it was my mother 
who was solemn. This thing called human death must be pretty awful to 
cause my mommy to have red eyes. Human death must be a fearsome thing, 
indeed. Death would remain a fearsome thing, a fear catalyzed by an earlier 


brush with my own mortality. 


I was four and a half years old when I had my first near-death 
experience: he appeared in the kitchen with a nylon stocking over his head; 
his facial features distorted, he looked hideous and terrifying. He yanked 
me into the bathroom, pushed me to my knees in front of the toilet bowl, 
placed a butcher knife to the back of my neck, and threatened to chop off 
my head and flush it down the toilet. For the next twenty years, I could feel 
the coldness of the blade against the back of my neck. Seeing him with a 
nylon stocking over his face was a familiar sight; it had happened many 
times before the age of four, and it would happen again and again until I 
was eleven. It would be years before I understood that the hideous 


character was her boyfriend/husband. 


KKK 


What could be the gem buried within a childhood shrouded in the 


omnipresence of death? 


The wisdom buried within an early childhood cluttered with death and 
loss was an understanding I would die someday and life was much too short. 
By the time I was ten, I resolved not to waste the minutes or I would surely 


squander the years. 


Being left to manage death on my own affected how I sought 


information. Rarely in my family were cause and effect stated accurately 
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with regard to human behaviors, needs, motivations, or experiences. 
Consequently, I cultivated a passion for reliable and accurate information. 
Additionally, they demonstrated destructive values, asserting that life was 
cheap and objects of affection were interchangeable. Despite the 
helplessness I felt in the storm of my parents’ disregard for my feelings, 
despite their constant insults to my intelligence, and in defiance of death’s 
obvious hold on my/our lives, I developed a faith in my own psychic 
strength, an intense appreciation and need for solitude and introspection, 
and I struggled to develop a life-affirming perspective. Because of the 
constant and precarious emotional imbalance in our home, because of the 
omnipresence of death and loss, I learned that life was better when lived in 


balance. I pursued equanimity. 


Incest 


A person’s core state is a condensate of the history of 
their primary relationships. 


—Jeremy Holmes, John Bowlby and Attachment Theory 


Learning about death was accidental; learning about sex was not. 
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My understanding of menstruation and reproduction was provided by 
the elementary school nurse in a series of short films and Q&A sessions. My 
understanding of sex was provided by my mother’s boyfriend/husband in a 
long, nine-year series of sexual violations, sadism, physical violence, and 
psychological torture. My mother did not have to tell me how a woman 
“gets pregnant” because I understood the mechanics of sex and all of its 
variations, including fellatio, cunnilingus, vaginal, anal, domination, 
punishment, and leather belts, by the age of three. I knew about a penis 
being hard, the catbird grin on his face when he touched me, and the wet 
stuff (semen) on the bed. I knew about unending and excruciating urinary 
tract infections, painful sexually transmitted boils, and all the body parts 
where fingers, a tongue, and an erect penis could be inserted or rubbed 
against, and left raw and painful. 


Blessed with a vivid memory and having had the opportunity to 
objectively verify many memories, I can state unequivocally that I 
remember disliking him as early as two years of age. My first vivid memory 
of sexual abuse was being awakened from a sound sleep: he was pushing 
his erect penis into my threeyear-old mouth and commanding, “Suck it!” It 
was a familiar feeling, which means it had happened before. My earliest 
vivid memory of violence was having my pajama bottoms seductively 
stripped off, being told to lie across a chair, and being whipped with a thick 
leather belt by the very strong twenty-four-yearold man while he bellowed, 
“Cry, goddammit! Cry!” Only four years old, I had already learned that not 
crying denied him the full measure of satisfaction he craved. My first vivid 
experience pairing sexual abuse and violence occurred a few minutes later, 
when he told me to stand up (the welts on my back, buttocks, and thighs 


still red, burning, and throbbing), while he violated my vagina. 


School and my maternal grandmother’s home were the only places I felt 
safe; I was beyond his reach. There was no safe place in our home: he used 


me on the kitchen table, the coffee table, the desk where I did my 
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homework, the sofa, my mother’s bed, the bathroom, even entering the 
shower with me while my mother was in the kitchen doing dishes. I felt 
helpless and hopeless. The hopelessness of my situation was driven home at 
the age of eight: in the front seat of the car, parked on a public street prior 
to entering the hospital to visit my grandfather, his hand was in my 
underpants and his fingers were in my vagina. In daylight, as people walked 
by the car making eye contact with me, no one stopped or so much as 


paused. I was truly alone in the world. 


I was almost eleven years old when I mustered the strength to stand up 
to him. One night he summoned me, I stood defiantly in the doorway for a 
few seconds and then returned to my bed. It would be years before I would 
understand why that one act brought an end to the incest: over the years, 
he had convinced himself that I wanted and enjoyed the sexual contact; 
however, that night he couldn’t deny that he’d been rejected and I didn’t 
want his attentions. That was the last time he was sexually abusive. He 
more than made up for it with physical abuse and constant psychological 
abuse: name-calling, belittling, insults, and sadistic punishments for 
imagined infractions. I brought it all to an end at seventeen when I left 
home to attend college. I stopped speaking to him at the age of twenty-one. 
The last time I saw him, I was twenty-three. Some twenty years later, I 
heard he died of a bad heart and emphysema at approximately sixty-three, 


which was young by the standards of the day. 


KKK 


Home and family were never my safe places. 


My parents did not hold me gently or cherish me. When children look 
into their parents’ eyes, the reflection they see informs their developing 
sense of self. When I looked into my parents’ eyes, I did not see myself 


reflected grandly or with a halo of love. My mother stopped looking at me 
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that way when I was three years old: I lost my mommy when she chose to 
appease her jealous and immature boyfriend by terminating all expressions 
of affection with me. Her boyfriend certainly never looked at me that way. 
On the other hand, I never had to guess what he thought of me: “Dumb 
Pollack,” “Stupid bitch,” “Goddamned idiot,” and “Buttinski,” a not so thinly 
disguised poke at being Polish. 


Because of the abusive parenting I received, I could not express myself 
freely or lovingly, I did not trust authority figures (or anyone else for that 
matter), and I did not feel comfortable in my own skin. I knew 
(intellectually) I was loved, because my mother provided hot meals and 
clean laundry; however, I did not feel loved. Incest and deficient, 
incompetent, and abusive parenting cost me the safety net and sense of 
security that helps a child to grow and thrive, to develop the skills needed 


to be intimate with others and to explore life with self-confidence. 


As for her boyfriend, he violated my separateness by violating my body. 
He stated loudly and boldly that I was his to do with as he pleased. I never 
felt like his lover, though his behavior forced a particular kind of 
separateness on me by declaring I was his lover, not his “stepdaughter.” He 
cost me my childhood, healthy psychosexual maturation, and normal sexual 


responsiveness. 


He created a child who knew too much about subjects of which she 
should know nothing and therefore felt different from her peers. I did not fit 
in; I was the outsider. I lacked social skills due to the isolation he imposed 
out of a need to protect himself from possible exposure: if I had friends or 
access to other adults, I might find someone in whom I could confide, and 
he could be at risk. I did not fit in because I was unclean and unfit to 
belong. Made dirty by his touch, it would take years of spiritual healing, 


love, and self-work to feel clean and holy. 
He cost me my family. He irreparably destroyed the bonds between 
mother and daughter, sister and siblings (the younger half-brother and half- 
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sister of my mother and her incesting husband; when the truth eventually 
came out, sides were taken), and granddaughter and grandfather (again, 
sides were taken). He cost me the then-current generation of relations and 
the future generation of nephews and nieces, whom I would never know. He 
put me adrift as a child and left me without family as an adult. He murdered 


our family. 


Try as he did, he could not diminish my intelligence, fracture my 
individuality, or violate my soul. In a single-minded effort to overcome all he 
inflicted, I became competitive, independent, determined, self-disciplined, 
and ambitious, thereby developing the skills I needed to create an 
achievement-driven, purpose-focused life. Furthermore, I reasoned, if I was 
to live this thing called life, it must have meaning. If my experiences did not 
have meaning, then life itself didn’t either, inasmuch as life is the sum of 
one’s experiences. If life itself did not have an intrinsic spiritual meaning, 
then it was merely a collection of awful experiences, with more awful 
experiences just waiting to happen; consequently, there was no point in 


being born in the first place. 


I could not accept that I had been placed on this earth only to suffer. 
There had to be more; misery and despair could not be all there was! He 
robbed me of a reasonably happy childhood and adolescence, but he would 
not be allowed to rob me of my future and my potential. I resolved to enjoy 


my life, in spite of him. 


Despite his best efforts to destroy me, the gem buried deep within incest 


and torture was a serene inner knowing that I could survive anything. 
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Time 


I’m late. I’m late. I’m late for a very important date! 


—The Adventures of Alice in Wonderland 


At twenty, I had clocks in every room of my first apartment, in my car, on 


my wrist, and on my desk at work. 


Time was measured. It was clear to me the only thing humans could 
count on was time, and perhaps not much of that. If I didn’t hurry and 
change my life, I might run out of time before I’d known anything other than 


poverty, abuse, misery, and struggle. I became like the rabbit in Alice in 
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Wonderland, feverishly declaring I was late: I was late for my own life. Even 
the first time I had consensual sex, it was about death and time: I was afraid 
I would die before I knew what romantic lovemaking was, so at eighteen, I 
threw myself away in an uninspiring relationship with a guy who was going 


nowhere in the slow lane. 


Every birthday had to give birth to a new and better me because time 
was running out. Accomplishments had to be achieved, goals had to be 
reached, and life had to be experienced because death was lurking around 
every corner, just waiting to grab me! Roller coasters, bungee jumping, 
sketchy restaurants, and dicey neighborhoods all had to be avoided because 
death was waiting to take me. I raced onward and upward, and away from 


my past, always heading into my future. 


I wasn’t afraid to die; death actually looked attractive compared to my 
childhood. I just wasn’t ready to die. There was so much to do if I was to 
have the life I wanted, so little time in which to make it happen, and even 
less time in which to enjoy the fruits of my labors and transformations. 
Eventually, in my midtwenties, I realized my life wasn’t located in tomorrow; 
my life was today. It wasn’t something waiting to happen; it was already 
happening. And if I didn’t enjoy the days of today, then tomorrow would only 
be a collection of memories of me striving and running around like Alice’s 
White Rabbit. I took a deep breath and learned how to relax. 


KKK 


Having an early awareness of one’s mortality allows a person to see his 
or her life with greater clarity, perhaps translating into clearer objectives or 
an understanding of what is truly important in one’s life. Facing and 
embracing one’s mortality provides the individual with a choice: will he be 
empowered by the knowledge, allowing it to help him soar? Or will she be 


diminished or paralyzed by the knowledge, left fearful of life and living? At 
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the moment a person realizes he will not live forever, and might not even 


live until tomorrow, he has the opportunity to take responsibility for his life. 


The hidden gem in the early acknowledgment of the brevity of time was 
a profound understanding of the necessity of accepting personal 


responsibility for my potential, my actions, and my future. 


Mother 


The right of each individual to utilize 
his experience in his own way 
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and to discover his own meanings in it, 
—this is one of the most priceless potentialities of life. 


—Carl Rogers, On Becoming a Person 


At twenty-seven, I entered therapy, overwhelmed by losses by death, 
which exacerbated all of the losses that were not due to death. One of the 
more painful realities to come out of my personal therapy was of the truth- 


shall-set-you-free variety. 


My mother was the master manipulator. My maternal grandmother was 
the grand master manipulator. My mother learned from the best and used 
everything she knew to control her daughter. It was an intergenerational 
lifestyle, not just a personality quirk, and I rejected it. I refused to be 
manipulative in my adult relationships. I preferred directness and honesty, 
which is its own double-edged sword and can be hard on a relationship. 
Even though I was not a manipulative adult, purposely rejecting my 
mother’s legacy, that did not mean I was not affected by her manipulations: 
no wonder I could not work my way out of a manipulative relationship with 
my mother, and no wonder I worked my way into romances and friendships 


with manipulative mother-substitutes. 


Like most children, I saw my mother as a person with very few faults, 
and in the desperate attempt that comes of the desperate need to have at 
least one good parent, Mom was idealized. Her harmless faults only made 
her more human and gave me something to forgive, which made it that 
much easier not to see her very serious faults. Fault is too kind a word: 


abuses, violations, and cruelty are more appropriate. 


Her boyfriend outdid her on beatings, but Mother could handle a leather 
belt with great dexterity and endurance. She broke more than one wood 
paddle on my young buttocks, and she was no slouch with an open hand 


across the face. He still has no equal in psychological torture and spiritual 
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abuse, but her manipulations were insidious and impossible to identify for 
many years. He holds the record for frequency, total number, intensity, 
viciousness, perversity, and shamelessness of his baby fucking, but she held 
her own in creativity and the ability to make her sexual abuse look like 


something else altogether. 


For over four decades, my denial of her physical and sexual abuse had 
far-reaching consequences. Her sexual abuse was of the covert variety: 
seductive behavior, wrestling with me for her husband’s entertainment, a 
game of catch-the-child-and-strip-her-clothing when I was seven, sexual 
comments about my body, inappropriate touch, and unlocked doors 
mandating absence of privacy. I could not name the behavior until I was in 


my midforties: incest. 


There is one area in which she wins hands down, at which she has him 
beat: I expected more of her. I never expected anything better from him; he 
was just her boyfriend/husband. She, however, was my mother, and a 


mother doesn’t do those things to her child. 


Every day, patients and the newspapers inform me that mothers are not 
morally superior to fathers: they drown babies, lock kids in dark closets, 
and sexually abuse their children. But I’m not writing as an adult; I’m 
writing from my then perspective as a child. My mother was supposed to be 
better: she was supposed to love and cherish me. Most of all, she was 
supposed to protect me, and she didn’t. She didn’t protect me from her 
boyfriend, and she didn’t protect me from any of the many other abusers in 
my childhood: a near-death experience at the hands of a maternal uncle, 
molested at five by a neighboring teenage boy, an attempted kidnapping at 
ten and running for my life, and more. And there was no one to protect me 
from her. Since she was all I had, and every child needs at least one good 


parent, she was designated The Good Parent. 
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In retrospect, better therapy was needed in my twenties. Eventually 
therapy in my forties helped me to untangle all the manipulations, half- 


truths, lies, deceptions, and abuses that kept me connected to the past. 


KKK 


Mother was supposed to be the gem in my childhood. She was not. 


She was supposed to be my most enthusiastic cheerleader; she was not. 
She was supposed to introduce me to the world and give me the skills 
needed to succeed; she did not. She was supposed to provide a positive 
female role model; she did not. All that she was supposed to do, she did not; 


all that she was not supposed to do, she did. 


The gem in a childhood of double parental incest, double parental abuse, 
double parental abandonment, and double parental betrayal was self- 
sufficiency. When I learned to temper it with the ability to receive, it served 
me well. I used to say about myself, “I’ll buy a new watch before I’ll ask 
someone for the time,” which was an extreme expression of independence 
and self-sufficiency, a way of being in the world that denied me the 
pleasures of receiving support, encouragement, gifts, love, and mutuality in 
a friendship or a romance. I had to learn that allowing others to give did not 
diminish me or make me beholding. I had to learn that allowing others to 
give of themselves is a “gift” for them, too: they receive the gift of giving, 
which is also the gift of receiving. In learning how to receive, I became a 


more whole and emotionally available person. 
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Soul-Crushers 


Everything can be taken from a man but one thing: 
the last of the human freedoms— 
to choose one’s attitude in any given set of circumstances, 
to choose one’s own way. 


—Viktor Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning 


It truly is a toss-up which experience was more critical to the quality of 
my future adult life: years as her husband’s sex slave, years absorbing my 
mother’s defeatism, or eighteen years of pervasive poverty on multiple 
levels. I had a childhood of economic, intellectual, and emotional 


impoverishment, as well as spiritual deprivation, to overcome. 


His abuses (incest, sadism, psychological abuse, physical abuse) were 


overt and easy to identify; my mother’s influence was quietly insidious. Her 
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expectations of me were both high and low: “Gwen, earn A’s in school 
because you have the ability” versus “Why do you need to go to college? 
You’re just going to get married at twenty and have a baby.” Further 
complicating our lives by providing a lifestyle that can only be achieved by 
regularly quitting paying jobs in order to claim the unemployment checks to 
which he felt entitled, her husband kept us in cheap polyester and canned 
spaghetti my entire childhood and teen years. He did not have a steady job 


until I was ten, and it was at a gas station. 
Which influence, indeed? 


One’s parents’ marriage is the first model of a marriage that a child 
experiences and from which one learns valuable life lessons. From my 
mother and her husband, I learned precisely what not to do if I wanted to be 
happy in my marriage. From my mother, I learned that motherhood was a 


parasite that sucked the joy out of life. 


If this was life, as my mother announced frequently and resignedly, then 
I wanted something else, something more. If one could not fight city hall, as 
my mother complained often in defeat, then I wanted to learn how to fight 
city hall. If the rich get richer and the poor get poorer, as my mother 
lamented regularly and hopelessly, then I would have my own. And if 
marriage changed a man for the worse and a woman lost her life and 
options when she married, as she often professed, then I would not marry or 


would be certain to marry wisely. 


Daily, I saw tired working-class men slogging to minimum-wage jobs and 
haggard women holding two jobs, one in the home and the other for pay— 
my mother being a particularly run-down example of the latter. Everywhere 
I lived, and I lived in many cities in my childhood, I was surrounded by 
poverty. Living in a trailer park in New Jersey, in a slum in Los Angeles, ina 
cold-water walk-up in Scranton, and in a roach-infested slab-house in 
Augusta did not prepare me for the life I intended to live as an adult. I knew 
I would have to look outside of my family if I intended to improve my 
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station. Life, as I saw it, held so much more potential than others seemed to 


see. 


The only educated women I met were public school teachers and the 
occasional nurse in a doctor’s office, though I’m not sure I knew that nurses 
had college educations, appearing, as they did, as handmaids for the 
doctors. Fortunately, from my teachers, I learned I was smart and had 
potential; from books, I learned everything I needed to know that I could 


not learn at home. 


Books were the key to the life I wanted to live. I was nine years old when 
I was permitted to have my own library card. Luckily the library was only a 
brisk half-hour walk from our slum apartment. I spent countless hours on 
countless Saturdays enjoying the peace, quiet, and relative safety of the 
library, reading magazines and books. I credit books for saving me from the 


slum lifestyle my mother and her boyfriend created for us. 


As a teen and young adult, I was stubborn, defensive, rigid, and black- 
and-white, which were necessary to survive my childhood and liberate me 
from my hellhole of a life. I entered young adulthood as an independent 
woman, self-sufficient, self-supporting, and absolutely in control, both as the 
result of a childhood that demanded it, if I were to survive, and by my basic 


personality, which was evident very early, according to family stories. 


There comes a time for many of us when the personality characteristics 
developed in childhood become maladaptive; in other words, they worked 
for us then, they were probably the reason we survived childhood, but they 
don’t work for us in our adult life. Either we find a way to transform (or 
eliminate) some of those learned attributes, or we will find ourselves 
wondering why life isn’t working for us. In time, I would transform the very 
necessary but negative expressions of stubbornness, rigidity, and 
absoluteness into the necessary positive expressions of perseverance, 
determination, acceptance, tolerance, open-mindedness, and comfort with 
uncertainty, each with its own special power to transform my life. 
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Change and transformation became the philosophy, the guideposts, and 
the goals of my life. During my late teens and twenties, every New Year’s 
day I would assess the prior year and, as objectively as possible, determine 
what was missing or needed changing, and I would plan the next year 
accordingly. Maybe it was time to reenter therapy, or perhaps I needed to 
read a few personal development books, or find a venue for spiritual 


enhancement, or end a difficult friendship, or start a new relationship. 


In time, life became good. It became all I wanted and hoped for. I took 
pride in the fact that I was self-made: without the financial or spiritual help 
of family, I had overcome, transcended, and created my own happiness. 
Because of my sweat equity, determination, and self-discipline, I had 
become all I wanted to be, and maybe even all I could be. With the love ofa 
few good friends and a couple of significant romantic relationships, I refined 


a few rough spots, added to my personal style, and learned to enjoy life. 


Then came the day I understood with stunning clarity that I was not self- 
made; not one of us is. Granted, we can take credit for the positive 
outcomes of our labors; no one can take those away from us. But we cannot 


be entirely self-made, because we are the products of our childhoods. 


KKK 


As many successful people will attest, growing up poor is not an excuse 
for not succeeding. Growing up a victim of abuse may take a toll, as some 
will concede, but all one has to do is buck up, they assert. Listening to the 
life lessons of a negative, probably depressed, definitely angry, and defeated 
parent is still not much of a reason for not succeeding. You have the power, 


they insist. “Just do it,” the Nike ads command. 


I did. 
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I was driven to have an enjoyable and financially comfortable life. Why? 
Because I had neither, and my mother had neither, all the years I was 


growing up. 


I was determined to have a career and a source of my own income, and 
therefore have independence from a man. Why? Because none of the women 


in my family or neighborhoods had either. 


I was absolute I would make a wise choice in a husband and enjoy a 
relationship with respect, love, affection, and pleasure. Why? Because none 


of the women in my world had those. 


If, as I discovered one day, I was not self-made, then at least I could lay 
claim to being self-transformed, yes? No. The very act of transforming 
requires a point of reference, a something from which to transform. The 
vision of who, what, and where I wanted to be was put into motion and 
defined by the when of my life. The when (past) defined the whys 
(questions), and even the whys were created by the who, what, and where 


of my life. 


None of this is to say that we are hapless pawns to the circumstances of 
our life, nor is it to say I eschew the concept of personal responsibility. Far 
from it! What I’m saying is if I had not taken personal responsibility for my 
life, I would have had my mother’s life instead of my own, or at least as 
much of my own as is humanly possible, when one considers that we are the 
sum of our life experiences and the result of our desires, dreams, and 
willingness to work and sacrifice for them. (Ultimately, we spend our lives 
changing, transforming, and compensating [trying to make up for] our 
childhoods; the trick is to get better and better at changing, transforming, 


and compensating.) 


I invested tremendous sweat equity in earning scholarships to attend 
college: long hours studying, no time for dating, standards of excellence 


that earned A’s, and the willingness to sacrifice the present for the future 
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(aka deferred gratification). I get all the credit for wanting to pull myself up 
by my bootstraps, but I cannot say I did it on my own. I earned the 
scholarships that took me to college, but scholarships had to be available 
for me to earn. And in that way, we are also the product of the time in which 
we live. None of us is truly self-made or even self-transformed. But each of 


us Can invest what is needed to create the life we want. 


And the hidden gem in a childhood of spiritual, intellectual, financial, 
and emotional poverty is? All of the above. Each experience was its own 
spiritual gem because many influences, both human and experiential, 
formed my personality, colored my worldview, and created me. I will not go 
so far as to say I bless the incest, or am grateful for the deprivation, or 
value my mother’s defeatism, but I will assert that all I am is as backlash 


against where I have been. 
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Miracles 


To see a world in a grain of sand and a heaven in a wildflower, 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand and eternity in an hour. 


—William Blake 


Happiness was always very important to me, and happiness was 
frequently uncovered in the small pleasures, the small miracles, found all 
around me every day. For reasons that defy logic and stand in stark contrast 
to the reality of my childhood, I saw magic in the natural world, and that 


magic helped me to get through each miserable day. 


As a child, I found pleasure in the smallest of things. Few things were 
more enjoyable than lying on the grass in the summer and looking into the 
sky. I loved the way some clouds were big, puffy, and white while others 


trailed like smoke across the pale-blue canvas. Occasionally, a bird would fly 


By 


by, and I wondered what it felt like to glide on the wind. A fluttering 


butterfly was music to my heart. 


When the grass was green and lush, I lay on my stomach, examining 


each blade, trailing the center vein with my fingertip. 


I examined the soil with its tiny grains of rock and sand, and smelled its 
musty wetness. I enjoyed the smell of freshly mowed grass, which I reveled 


in almost as much as I basked in the smell of the ocean and salt air. 


Sitting on the beach, I delighted in the feel of the sand slipping through 
my open fingers, its warm silkiness caressing my skin. I collected seashells 
and, after an afternoon spent examining their different textures and colors, 
scattered them upon the sand for others to enjoy. They were not mine, and 


it would be selfish to deny others the same pleasure I experienced. 


In every place I lived as a child, and I lived in many poor towns in many 
states, I found at least one small miracle. In New Hampshire, it was the 
shimmering garden snakes and undulating caterpillars. In Connecticut, it 
was the wild foxes and the beautifully colored dragonflies. In New Jersey, I 
adored the skittish wild deer and the flickering fireflies. In California, I 


enjoyed the very inviting and mesmerizing Pacific Ocean. 


No matter where I lived, spring was a time of new life and rebirth. The 
sight of tulips blooming, the heavy fragrance of the red Chrysler roses, and 
the lofty songs of birds were almost more joy than my young heart could 
bear. And there was fall, certainly a little cooler than spring, but the colors! 
The golds, russets, and oranges were magnificent! There would never again 
be anything as beautiful as an East Coast autumn, with its ripe and luscious 
Indian summer accompanied by the smell of hot chestnuts roasting in the 


carts of the itinerant vendors. 


All around me there were small miracles, and I made sure not to miss 
one. The miracles of nature inspired me: nature was indomitable, soft, and 


strong, and so would I be. 
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Early knowledge of my soul was the not-so-hidden gem that would guide 
the rest of my life. Iam grateful for the gem of an early awareness of life’s 


little miracles. 


As a young child, I simply understood I possessed a soul. Trauma was 
not the source of my knowledge of my soul’s existence or the catalyst for my 
Spirituality. Nor was religion the source of my understanding of the soul, 


inasmuch as I received no religious training or instruction. 


I could not see it, but I could feel it: I could feel a piece of something 
bigger within me, and I felt I was a piece of something bigger still. What 
exactly was bigger than me I could not say, but nonetheless the feelings 
were overwhelming, comforting, and bolstering. I felt both small and big: 
small, as in a tiny speck of color in the eye of a much bigger loving 
presence; and big, in that I was holy, sacred, and not just the sum of my 
awful experiences. As a child, it was my soul that communed with the 
blades of grass, that delighted in the scampering rabbits, that relished in 
discovering wild berries. It was my soul that reached out beyond my meager 
surroundings and broadened my world. It was my soul that beckoned me to 
keep moving forward, whether I wanted to or not. It was my soul that freed 
my mind from the limitations imposed upon it by others, and freed my body 


from the limitations imposed upon it by my mind. 


It was my soul, my self at its best, the whole of me that reached for the 
best parts of me that helped me to find what was real in reality. It was my 
soul that whispered to me in the quiet moments, as well as rising over the 
din of the everyday world. It was the voice within, without which I would 
have been a lonely sojourner in a childhood of dark, endless, and terrifying 
nights. 
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Awareness 
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Any man can, even under such circumstances, decide 
what shall become of him—mentally and spiritually ... 
It is this spiritual freedom—which cannot be taken 
away—that makes life meaningful and purposeful. 


—Viktor Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning 


I was a very serious child, much too aware of the ugly realities of life, 


and I carried the weight of the world on my heart. 


I knew, with a knowing that came from deep within my own life, that 
human beings were their own enemies. It caused me unimaginable grief 
that human beings lived in a world of plenty but were stingy; lived ina 
world of natural beauty but created disharmony and disease; had minds that 
could conceive of life-altering solutions to the complex problems of human 
suffering but chose to allow the suffering. As a child, I was called caring, 
sensitive, and “too mature for your years.” As an adult, I was criticized as 
being an idealist or an optimist, and called a Pollyanna or a bleeding-heart 


liberal. 


Empathy is often understood to mean that one feels what another 
person feels. If a person has an experience they deem similar to another 
person’s experience (for example, both have suffered the death of a friend), 
then the person might think that s/he understands the totality of the other 
person’s feelings. In truth, a person imagines what the other person feels 
because one cannot feel what another feels; one can only feel what s/he 
feels. Nonetheless, as a child, I knew what it felt like to go to bed hungry 
and to try to sleep as a means of avoiding the stomach pains and reaching 
morning (and breakfast) sooner; with that experience in mind, | cried for 
the suffering children of Biafra, stomachs distended and bodies bone-thin. 


As an adolescent, reading the newspaper or listening to the news, I felt the 
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cold of exposure and smelled the stench of garbage upon learning about 
another baby being thrown into a dumpster; felt shame and embarrassment 
upon hearing about a woman kidnapped, gang-raped, and thrown naked 
from a moving van into oncoming traffic; felt sadness and loneliness when a 
family’s home was burned to the ground and the family was left homeless. 
My own pain aroused, I grieved. Life was extremely serious, and over the 
years, it became critical for my physical and mental health to learn how to 


relax, laugh, and find the joy in everyday living. 


I learned to enjoy my own company. I had to because, as a child, I 
expressed the same intense level of outrage at boys who tore the wings off 
butterflies and set lit matches to spiders that I would later express as an 
adult toward child abuse or starvation. I was not an easy child or teenager 


to be around when my sense of fairness or justice was violated. 


In part, because of my awareness of the ugliness in the world, I was a 
self-contained child who learned to expect nothing (but was pleasantly 
surprised when good things happened). Some called me a pessimist, but I 
knew I was a realist. In my adult years, I argued what I could not articulate 
as a child: if life teaches you that nothing comes your way without work, 
perseverance, and commitment, then it is realistic to expect that you will 
only acquire, obtain, and achieve based on your own efforts and 
commitment. That isn’t pessimism; it is realism and pragmatism. And, in all 
honesty, my attitude was self-protective and defended my psychic wounds, 


though I would not see that clearly until I was in my early thirties. 


Carrying the world in one’s heart is a very heavy load for a young child. 
The high cost of living in a nightmare, while being surrounded by a world 
filled with cruelty, was reflected in nightmares, sleeplessness, fatigue, 
disabling spastic colitis, excruciating endometriosis, hypervigilance, and a 


brief reliance on prescription Valium, all before the age of nineteen. 


My life experience and view of life set me apart from my contemporaries 
for much of my early adult life. On the plus side, the search for peers, the 
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search for spiritual truths, and the search for doers of righteousness would 
lead me to controversial, unconventional, often very untimely but always 


enormously satisfying and enlarging experiences. 


Throughout my younger life, I truly hoped for good things to happen, I 
expected the best from people, I gave my best, and I knew wonderful things 
were entirely possible, if only human beings would commit themselves to 
bringing goodness and fairness into the world. And perhaps more than 


anything else, I believed in the unlimited potential of human beings. 


Despite abundant evidence to the contrary, I believed that life could be 


better than what I saw all around me. 


KKK 


The gem in being an overly sensitive and overly aware child was the 
future ability to accompany others on their journeys through suffering. As 
the result of my own pain, I am not afraid I’ll lose myself in my patients’ 
sufferings; I can let myself go deeply in understanding his or her 


experience. 


I am grateful I can recognize another person’s pain. Hurting for others, 
hurting with others, is an appropriate response! The person who can sit in 
the presence of loss, sadness, tragedy, or suffering and not feel pain, not 
share in some of the suffering, and not relate to the person’s loss is missing 


an essential human quality: compassion. 


My childhood and its influence on my understanding of human suffering 
made me a more compassionate person and therapist, and for that, I bless 


my own suffering. 
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Bad Therapy 


All things come back to their roots. 
To go far is to return. 


—Lao Tzu, Tao Te Ching 


One of the more unfortunate by-products of an abusive childhood, at 
least among more of my patients than not, is the inability to make life- 
affirming, self-asserting, beneficial decisions. Most of the time, it is because 
the person does not trust his or her decision-making abilities, due to 
inexperience in making decisions or because s/he accepted personal 
responsibility for the awful circumstances in his/her life and lost faith in 
him/ herself. Some, deciding they can’t make good choices, throw 
themselves at fate’s mercy, while others fear failure or success and avoid 


decision making, thereby relinquishing responsibility for their futures. In 
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my case, choosing badly was a combination of limited experience and self- 
mistrust. I routinely overcompensated for the abuse, betrayal, and 
abandonment that pervaded my childhood by not trusting anyone, and when 
I had great need to trust as a matter of psychic survival, I over-trusted. Case 
in point, the night of July 21, 1975. 


In an effort to learn how to trust, and to trust men in particular, I 
responded to the need for help from a fellow human being, only to fall prey 
to the Good Samaritan ploy of a very accomplished sexual predator. In 
return for my willingness to help him, he incapacitated me with an elbow 
lock around my neck, ripped off my dress, groped my breasts, violated my 
vagina, beat me senseless, viciously and repeatedly pounded my throat with 
his fists, screamed and spit at me, continually threatened to stab me with a 
knife, crushed my larynx, slammed my skull on the ground over and over 
again, and strangled me until I lost consciousness. Upon regaining 
consciousness, I fought my way out of the situation, thereby avoiding penile- 


vaginal rape. 


The brutal beating left my vocal chords hemorrhagic, leading my 
otolaryngologist to declare that I would be very fortunate if I ever spoke 
again. The sympathetic nerves in my neck were so badly damaged that I had 
chronic headaches and pain, and the only “cure” was to cut the muscle in 
the side of my neck, which would have left me with a permanent tilt to my 
head; instead, I entered lengthy and expensive treatment with an 


acupuncturist and avoided major surgery. 


Within a year of the assault, out of a deep need to create meaning out of 
my childhood incest and the needless tragedy of the assault, I cofounded 
and became the executive director of a sexual assault center. I helped many 
victims: little girls, teenagers, mature women, old women, and young men 
mistakenly assumed to be gay. All were raped by heterosexual men or gangs 
of men, certain they had the right and could perpetrate their brutal 


behavior with impunity. I lectured at training seminars for districts attorney, 
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psychology classes, and community organizations. I told the story of the 
eleven-year-old girl simultaneously vaginally raped and sodomized by two 
upstanding businessmen, and the fifteen-yearold girl dragged into a church 
basement, raped beneath the altar at which she had received Communion 
every Sunday since she was seven. I would recall the adult woman who was 
taking a nap in her own apartment on a warm summer day, raped by the 
predator that climbed through her second-floor window; the police 
questioned why she was wearing a lace nightie in the middle of the day. And 
I was grateful I could tell their stories and my own, for the doctors said I 


would never speak again. 


After two years, the state of California caught and prosecuted the 
perpetrator. He spent ten years in prison, and I spent the next ten years 


trying to overcome the physical effects of a life-altering beating. 


A few months after the assault, in pursuit of overcoming the 
psychological trauma, I entered therapy. Choosing that therapist was an 
example of misplaced trust due to my inability to trust my intuition, given 
that I had a negative sense about him and I plowed through it anyway. He 
earned his place on the pantheon of violators, alongside my mother’s 
husband and the rapist/sexual predator, by encouraging my trust in his 
professional skills and carefully cultivating an appearance of concern for my 
well-being. Nine months into the relationship, he insisted over and over 
again that the best way for me to learn to trust men was by learning to trust 
a man and generalizing that trust to all other men. He then abused my trust 
by sexually violating me during the therapy hour. As a young twenty-one- 
year-old kid, I did not understand what he had done was criminal; I thought 
it was love and good therapy. What that therapist did derailed my career for 


more than twenty years. 


Prior to the attempted rape and the clinical abuse, I had decided that 
attitude was everything. Following the abusive therapy, I continued to 


cultivate a good attitude and to work hard at finding the joy in life. It wasn’t 
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always easy, but it was rewarding. I saw what life had done to my mother 
and her husband, and what my mother had done to herself. Clearly, a good 
attitude was a large part of making it through life and still experiencing 
some joy in living, as one’s days waned. Six years later, I entered into a few 
different therapies with highly ethical and caring therapists. 


KKK 


Let’s just call a spade a spade: looking for the gem in bad therapy or 


criminal behavior by a therapist smacks of making lemonade out of lemons. 


A person’s losses are compounded geometrically when receiving bad 
therapy. In my case, the losses were two years of wasted sessions, travel 
time, and the cost of gas for the car; the hourly cost of twice-weekly 
therapy, paid with the barely-above minimum wages earned by a struggling 
college student; the sacrifices of long-desired world travel, Saturday nights 
dining out with friends, and spontaneous purchases of any kind; and the 
damaging misinformation and disinformation that had to be identified and 


purged over time. 


Rape is an act of violence, usually perpetrated by a stranger (though not 
always) whose need for power, dominance, violence, and sex are tragically 
(for his victims) combined. Incest is an act of betrayal by a person who is 
trusted and is supposed to have the victim’s best interests at heart. 
Childhood violence and incest are barbarous acts of the highest betrayal, 
with insidious, long-term, life-altering consequences. By the time I was 
twenty-one, I had been overtly incested by my mother’s husband, covertly 
incested by my mother, sexually molested by a few strangers and an uncle, 
and beaten unconscious by a vicious rapist; consequently, I know the 


difference between incest and rape, and what that therapist did was incest. 


That therapist altered the course of my life, ensuring that my already 


overloaded psyche could not untangle the painful pieces of my own life and 
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therefore manage the rigors of being a student-therapist. I overidentified 
with patients and suffered compassion burnout. I left the credentialing 
program, certain I was a failure. I stayed in the field of psychology but not 
as a therapist. I could not pursue a license to practice for twenty years, and 
even then, not until I had a few more rounds of time-consuming and 
savings-depleting therapy, for which I, once again, sacrificed retirement 


savings, vacations, travel, and more. 


What could be the gem in my own deplorable therapy? In the fascinating 
journey that is life, I would be a licensed psychotherapist before I could see 
the gift buried deep within the therapist’s sexual violation in my young 
adulthood: I am the person in the parade who walks behind the elephants 
cleaning up behind them. While I hate that bad therapists make it necessary 
for me (and others) to clean up behind them, I bless my own bad therapy for 
the insight, understanding, and compassion it gives me for the plight of my 
clinically violated patients. 


In addition to being an expert in grief and loss issues, I specialize in 
trauma and the related issues of depression, anxiety, dissociation, and 
spiritual disintegration. Most of my patients have undergone therapy many 
times, with many therapists, especially the patients who are highly 
dissociative or diagnosed with dissociative identity disorder (formerly 
known as multiple personality disorder). They have spent decades being 
misdiagnosed, resulting in inappropriate or destructive therapies; many 
were sexually violated during the therapy hour; and all have wasted years 
and tens of thousands of dollars sacrificing and deferring gratification for a 
better life. My deepest compassion, appreciation, and respect go to these 
patients for their perseverance, sacrifice, suffering, and derailed lives. 
Despite all they’ve been through, they are “willing to try one last time,” and 
that is how they find their way to my door. With a commitment that comes 


from the deepest part of my soul and life experience, and a determination to 
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make up for their bad therapists, I resolve that mine is the last therapist’s 
office they will enter. We will get it right this time! 


Oedipus 


The only journey is the one within. 


—Rainer Maria Rilke 


(In Greek mythology, Oedipus, a son of Jocasta and Laius, king of 
Thebes, unwittingly killed his father and married his mother. In a gross 
oversimplification, let us say that Freud used the term Oedipus complex to 
explain the child’s need to love and possess the opposite-gender parent; in a 
romantic relationship, it could be used to describe the need for an older 


lover who meets unresolved childhood needs for the parent.) 


Like most people, I spent the early part of my adulthood struggling to 
come up from under the influences of my childhood. 


Most of us choose our partners based on the unfinished (i.e., unresolved) 


business we have with our parents: what we wanted, what we didn’t want, 
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what we got, what we didn’t get, and what we got that we didn’t want. This 
can be both a conscious and an unconscious process. On a conscious level, 
we might choose someone who is obviously cute, smart, sexy, funny, or 
wealthy, etc. On an unconscious level, there is transference, an invisible 
magnet that will draw us past ninety-eight persons who will be better for us 
to the two persons who are certain to compel the reenactment of the 
unfinished business of our childhood. I, too, chose partners in an 


unconscious effort to compensate for my childhood. 


We live our early adulthoods trying to become who and what we think 
we should be. We struggle with the conflict between our real selves and our 
ideal selves. Life itself is an ongoing quest for selfhood, and we pursue the 
answer to the question, “Who am I?” with every choice we make, every day 
of our lives, until, at last, due to death, there are no more opportunities to 


change the story or the person. 


From the age of nineteen, my boyfriends were always eight to twenty- 
four years older than I was. I preferred older men, and I specialized in 
difficult men. The three men who played significant roles in helping me find 
myself, Mr. Big-Shot Honey, My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy (aka The Big Guy), 
and My Beloved can be described as fiercely independent, extremely strong- 
willed, determined, persevering (on a good day), stubborn (on a bad day), 
somewhat self-righteous, opinionated (on a good day), rigidly opinionated 
(on a bad day), and extremely intelligent. Without exception, each had a 
wicked sense of humor and was very well educated, competitive, ambitious, 


passionate, modest, humble, and successful in his profession. 


Each was followed by the shadow of a controlling and/or rejecting 
parent. They did not like being forced into corners: gently planting a seed 
had a better chance of obtaining a desired result; following up on the seed 
was considered nagging. On a bad day, a suggestion could imply that they 
wouldn’t have thought of it without the suggestion, and they were unlikely 


to take the suggestion without some defensiveness or pushback; on a good 
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day, they were excited and appreciative of the partnership implied or the 
information offered. They were likely to be somewhat caustic or sarcastic 


when disappointed, angry, or cornered. 


I never chose abusive or possessive men. My radar was too finely tuned 
for that to happen. If anything, I probably walked away from good men who 
would have been suitable partners because my radar identified a ghost of a 
trace of a personality characteristic I found threatening or unlikely to 


contribute positively to the life I wanted. 


Why would I choose men who were certain to be difficult? To say the 
least, my mother’s husband was difficult, and I learned how to manage 
difficult men at the end of his belt. It was the dynamic I had been 
programmed for since I was a toddler and he was shoving his thick, wet 
tongue into my mouth. My mother could not manage his defensiveness, 
petulance, and immaturity; consequently, I was regularly called upon to 
accomplish what she could not, namely, appease him, thereby bringing 
peace into our home. Also, I was surrounded by 1950s marriages in which 
women turned a blind eye and a deaf ear to their husbands’ bad behaviors 
while commiserating with each other over the clothesline. And if all that 
weren’t enough, I spent my formative years in classrooms with female 
teachers who treated boys and girls differently: boys were groomed for 
success, and their bad behavior was justified with, “Boys will be boys,” 
while girls were expected to act like little ladies, sit quietly and politely, 
their hands folded on their desks. Everywhere I turned, men were free to 


act as they chose, and women (and I) were expected to live with it. 


The dynamic embedded in my unconscious in my young years would be 
the same for all future romantic relationships with men: they had to have a 
rigid backbone, but in my effort to live a better life than my mother, they 
had to possess the positive expressions of the negative characteristics that 
defined my mother’s husband. I resolved to have a different future with a 


different kind of man. 
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Each man satisfied my deepest Oedipal needs for a Hero and The Good 
Daddy. Others might demonstrate their healing by relinquishing their 
Oedipal needs (e.g., choosing more age-appropriate partners). I did exactly 
that. I chose age-appropriate partners for the twenty years before I met my 


husband, and it proved to be very unsatisfying. 


At forty-eight, I had released enough of my past and had sufficient ego 
strength (e.g., knowledge of self and the strength to not break down under 
unfavorable conditions) to stop fighting my basic nature and accept the 
little bit of dependency I felt licking at the edges of my personality. I could 
finally accept that I felt most complete, most spiritually centered, and most 
fulfilled when I was loved by a strong, benevolent, and passionate man. If I 
required the safety and security that a loving and gently dominant partner 
could provide; if, I required a secure frame (i.e., the structure, boundaries, 
and rules of a relationship) in order to potentiate myself as a woman, as a 
sexual partner, and as a full human being; if, I was, after a lifetime of 
formative experiences, hardwired for the kind of romantic expression that 


demanded a strong male presence, then that was who I was (and am). 


Surrendering to my deepest dependency needs may be my ultimate 
triumph over my childhood. For forty-eight years, I did not trust any man to 
meet my needs; finally, the thought of partnering in a mutual exchange of 
strengths, weaknesses, and vulnerabilities with a man became exciting. At 


last, I was strong enough to let go of control. 


If we accept the notion of cause and effect, then perhaps it is clear that 
some persons master their pain and suffering and their childhood traumas 


by a reclaiming through the transformative relationships they choose. 


If we accept that folks are hardwired for their choices, with or without 
trauma, then perhaps the last words belong to Popeye the sailor, “I am what 


I am.” 
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If our approach is a more spiritual one, then perhaps the last words 
belong to William James, who was not writing about marital relationships 
when he penned the following words but rather about God and the various 
religions: “No two of us have identical difficulties, nor should we be 
expected to work out identical solutions. Each, from his peculiar angle of 
observation, takes in a certain sphere of fact and trouble, which each must 
deal with in a unique manner ... So a ‘god of battles’ must be allowed to be 
the god for one kind of person, a god of peace and heaven and home, the 
god for another.” 


The Oedipus complex is never completely worked through or 
relinquished, and I stopped struggling with it and resisting it when I 
married My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy. Years later, in my choice of My 
Beloved, it was obvious that even if I could have, I would not have 
renounced my Oedipal needs. And when my life is over, instead of having 
one long, reasonably happy marriage, I will have a patchwork quilt of good, 
deep, and loving relationships that defined and inspired me on my path to 
selfhood. 


KKK 


What could be the gem in choosing men who were much older and 
therefore inappropriately matched in matters of health, sexual appetite, 
generational interests (each generation has its own music, culture, etc.), 
and longevity? They provided an ongoing lesson in patience and flexibility, 
two life skills that eluded me in childhood. And, of course, they provided 


emotional security. 


In theory, by working through one’s unmet needs for one’s parents’ love, 
one becomes more wholly one’s truest self, freeing oneself to love others in 
healthy and beneficial relationships. What was healthy and beneficial for me 


had never been the love of an equal or a peer. It had always been the love of 
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a man who could teach me, a man to whom I could look up in awe, a man 
who liked the way he looked in my eyes; Mr. Big-Shot Honey, My Big, Smart, 
Cuddly Guy, and My Beloved are three such men. 


Mr. Big-Shot Honey 


The young adult struggles to form close 
and lasting relationships, 
to make career commitments, and to gain 
the capacity for intimate love. 


—Erik Erickson 


I was twenty-two, and he was forty-one when we met in March 1976. 


He was a successful business executive, nineteen years my senior, and I 
was an undergrad, struggling to pay college expenses and rent. I had 
difficulty referring to him as my boyfriend, since he was a mature man. I 


referred to him as Mr. Big-Shot Honey and introduced him as My Honey. 


We met at work; he was my boss. I was just one of many women in the 
office, and, as he would tell me later, it wasn’t his habit to graze on young 
grass in his fields; consequently, he didn’t notice me until one day when he 


made a wisecrack and I volleyed. He came to enjoy the repartee and began 
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looking forward to my arrivals in his office during the workday. By the time 
he asked me out, I had a huge crush on him. When I looked into his crystal 


blue eyes, I melted. 


We enjoyed each other’s intelligence, maturity, ambition, sense of 
humor, playfulness, and passion. I loved him deeply and was in awe of him. 
He was my best friend, confidante, mentor, and lover. One quiet evening, he 
sighed, “I like the way I look in your eyes.” I needed his knowledge of life 
and life skills, and especially the balance he brought into my life. He needed 
my love, adoration, and passion for him. He gave me my personal style, 
introduced me to my signature fragrance, and provided entrée to the good 
life. 


With every heartfelt conversation, every demonstration of respect, every 
tender kiss, and every considerate act, he healed the cancer on my soul that 
had been men. He brought healing to my deepest wounds and made it 


possible for me to someday love another man with abandon. 


I didn’t want to get married. I didn’t want even the slightest chance of 
losing my developing identity or independence. We were together, 
unmarried, living separate lives on separate sides of the county for seven 
years. For reasons bigger than both of us, I said good-bye. It was the second 


hardest thing I’ve ever had to do. 


KKK 


In choosing wisely, the gem in loving deeply in a relationship fated to 
end was healing: Honey brought healing to my deepest psychic wounds and 
made it possible for me to someday love another man with all my heart and 


all my being. 


My need to soothe the savage beast, to be the woman who tamed the 
beast, was just barely known to me. In a much more gentle version, I was 


repeating my past. Freud called it repetition compulsion: the need to 
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reproduce earlier conditions/ relationships in an effort to return to an 
earlier state of being. We transfer the past onto the present and make the 


same choices over and over again. 


I needed someone who thought I was special and stimulated me 
intellectually. I needed a good and kind man, a mature man, because my 
mother’s husband was none of those things. I needed a good mother, one 
who would love me as I needed to be loved; and maybe this time the ending 
of our infantile “romance” would be different. Maybe this time Mother (in 
the form of Honey) would choose me, love me, and cherish me. In a much 
more positive way than the abused child who seeks abusive adult 
relationships, I chose the opposite kind of man; but, nonetheless, I 
continued to repeat the past, trying to master and change what had 
happened to me. My Oedipal inclinations (i.e., the need of the child to 
possess the parent) led me to repeatedly fall in love with older men whose 
wisdom, success, talents, and generosity made up for my childhood need for 


a hero and a good daddy. 


Journeys 


The great decisions of human life have 


as a rule far more to do with 
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the instincts and other mysterious unconscious factors 
than with conscious will and well-meaning reasonableness ... 


—Carl Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul 


From the day I said good-bye to Mr. Big-Shot Honey in 1983 until I met 
The Big Guy in 2002, I wandered. 


There are those who would disagree with me, pointing to twenty years 
of meaningful contributions and accomplishments: goals met, professional 
services provided resulting in young lives altered for the better, spirituality 
explored and taught, friendships cultivated, love given, and love received. 
There were short-term and long-term relationships, a couple of marriage 
proposals, and suddenly twenty years had passed. The essential truth is that 
the so-called prime years of my life, the center cut, were spent in 
relationships wherein my personal growth was despite the relationships, not 


because of them. 


At their core, all of the friendships and romances during those twenty 
years were replays of my relationship with my mother. I do not mean that 
any person or lover was my mother exactly, behaving with her heavy-handed 
approach to defining and controlling all aspects of our relationship. I mean 
that I was always my mother’s mother: I took care of her. I was the adult: 
responsible, capable, and forward thinking. My mother was the emotionally 
needy, emotionally dependent person who required an adult in her life, and 
I was the designated adult. I was highly parentified as a child: 
Parentification is a role reversal in which the child is obliged to act as 
parent to his or her own parent or others, such as siblings. This did not 
serve me well in my adult relationships; my beaux and friends may have 
liked being with a responsible caretaker, but it ensured that my deepest 


needs would not be met, just like with my mother. 
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In a nutshell, transference is the process in which a person 
unconsciously redirects feelings, unresolved issues, or unmet needs from 
others (often one’s parents) onto a new object (often a romantic partner, 
friend, or therapist). Many of my friendships and romances involved a 
negative mother-transference, a dynamic in which the other party was the 
emotionally dependent child (i.e., my mother) and I was the responsible 
adult, but like most adults who need to be parented, neither my mother nor 
my friends and romantic partners were willing to completely give up their 
power as an adult; in effect, I had the responsibility without the authority. 
Mother and my partners compensated for their lack of personal efficacy by 
exercising their God-given authority as adults, and I, being the good 
daughter, allowed them the ego-saving appearance of a power imbalance, 
one in which we both pretended they were autonomous, responsible, and 
competent adults, a talent I had perfected during a highly parentified and 
abusive childhood. 


Despite the fact that my mother died when I was forty-six, I was not 
truly liberated from her until I was forty-seven and finished my personal 
therapy. Death did not liberate me from a mother who hurt me; it just made 
it impossible for her to inflict new pains on top of the old ones. It would take 
hard work in my forties, both inside and outside of therapy, to untangle all 
the manipulations, half-truths, lies, and deceptions that kept me connected 
to the past, doomed to replay it in my adult relationships. Prior to that, I 
could not get even a little bit close to the hidden reality, the excruciating 


truth, that my mother was an abuser, that my mother was an incestor. 


A twenty-year stretch of various relationships defined by self- 
compromise, sacrifice for the greater good, deferred gratification, lack of 
emotional intimacy, absence of spirituality, dream crushing, and constant 
caretaking finally came to an end. No longer would I act out my negative 


mother-transference by choosing friends and suitors like my mother. 
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KKK 


What is the gem in twenty years of repeating an old dynamic in what 
appeared, at the time, to be unproductive and therefore meaningless 


relationships? Humility. 


Perhaps not every minute of my life was/is about me. Maybe some 
sacrifices of self were for the greater good, a good I will not see. The lives I 
positively impacted during those years may have positive effects on the lives 
of others. Maybe somewhere in a future that I will not be present to see, a 
child won’t be incested, a woman won’t be sexually violated, a person will 
die with dignity, or a man will be a better father because of something I did 


at one point during those years. 


I am a Jew, and I have practiced Judaism’s tenets my entire adult life. 
Judaism teaches that we are not allowed to walk by suffering without 
responding. We are expected to plant trees, knowing we will not live to see 
them at their full height; we do this for the benefit of future generations. 
And mystical Judaism asserts that when we die, as we stand before God, we 
are asked one simple question, “Did you do good, when you had the 
chance?” The fate of one’s soul depends on the answer. “Do the twenty 


years count?” will be my answer. 
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Regrets 


Give in ... Darling, you were born to bleed or rock. 
And the heart breaks either way. 


—Erica Jong, Loveroot 


I was afraid. 


Afraid to give birth. Afraid of what having children would mean to my 
ideal life. 


I was not childless; I was childfree! 


I swore off children. I sought a different life. I was a rule breaker, a 
hedonist, a feminist, an existentialist, an incest victim. And I was my 
mother’s daughter; she made motherhood look like a joy-sucking parasite 


that fed on women. 
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For their part, women made birthing sound like an inescapable agony. “I 
was in labor for twenty-one hours!” (There isn’t anything that feels good 
that I would want to do for twenty-one hours!) “TI thought I was gonna pass 
out from the saddle-block.” (Can’t they give painkillers for the painkillers ?) 
“I was torn from stem to stern!” (Okay, that'll do.) 


For his part, my mother’s husband raped the child out of me, ensuring 


that no man could ever love one into me. 


I did not want to be a mother, and my disease provided the perfect 
excuse to rip out the one organ that would be complicit in my undoing. The 
endometriosis, the experts said, was caused by stress. (And when didn’t I 
have stress?) The only solution, the doctors said, was a hysterectomy. 
Finally, at twenty-five, the excruciating, debilitating endometriosis was 


gone, along with my uterus and any chance to change my mind. 


At the age of forty-five, the steel cords of my dynamic with my mother 
slowly began releasing their hold on me, and some of my losses landed like 


a ton of bricks. 


I was supposed to be in a new and exciting place: the doorway to my 
future; and at a new time in my life, middle age. However, I was unable to 


celebrate, just yet. I had a deep regret to acknowledge and mourn. 
I regretted not having a child with Mr. Big-Shot Honey. 


As I plumbed the depth of the loss, I discovered that the late-inlife need, 
the deep regret, was, in a deeply Freudian interpretation, the manifestation 
of my desire to be a whole person. Wanting a child was my reminder that 
there was still much work to do if I was to heal more fully. Embracing a 
child was embracing my self. Loving and nurturing a child was loving and 
nurturing the child I once was. Crying for the loss of the child I never had 
was crying for the loss of my own childhood, as well as lost choices and lost 


dreams. 
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Crying copious tears, I thought perhaps it would be enough to simply 
surrender to the regret. And maybe, just maybe, I should forgive myself for 
being afraid. 


KKK 


Not all gems are polished; some remain in the rough for decades. Self- 
acceptance and self-forgiveness were two such spiritual gems for me. Like 
river rocks, it would take many years for life’s currents to transform those 
into gems. In the meantime, I continued to work on accepting my life in its 
entirety, embracing the many meanings of my experiences, and redefining 
some of my choices from being failures, and therefore regrets, to being 
opportunities for lessons, and therefore spiritual gems. 


My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy 


You are not broken, nor do you need to be fixed. 
You simply need to be uncovered and allowed to shine. 


—Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson, the Lubavitcher Rebbe 
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When I married my husband, aka My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy, aka The 
Big Guy, I had been single for forty-eight years. 


He had been married for more than twenty-four years, had three 
college-age children, and had been divorced for four years. He e-mailed me 
via an online dating service the day before Thanksgiving 2002. It would be 
much later when he would tell me that the moment he saw my picture he 


had a deep inner knowing he would marry me. 


I was in a doctoral program, and dating wasn’t an option that late in the 
semester, due to papers and finals being just around the corner. However, 
after three weeks of e-mailing, the semester ended, and I met him for lunch 
on Monday, December 16. He greeted me with a rose. The weather was very 
cold, and it was raining. We each had a bowl of matzo ball soup and shared 
a corned beef sandwich. It felt like lunch with an old friend. As our date 
came to a close, he said winsomely, “I don’t want this to end. Have dinner 
with me.” We met for dinner a few hours later, and again for dinner the next 
night. We met for dinner and a movie on Thursday, planned an all-day date 
for Saturday, and Sunday I met his closest friends. Monday we spent the day 
sitting on his sofa talking. Tuesday I met his children, who were home from 
college for the holidays. It was a whirlwind courtship: we married two 


months later on Valentine’s Day. 


Unlike my fears with Honey, and definitely unlike the twenty years spent 
in arid transferential relationships, I did not lose parts of myself when I 
married The Big Guy; instead, I uncovered a hidden one. I simply needed to 
be uncovered and allowed to shine, and marriage with him provided that 
opportunity. We created a meritocracy, an environment in which excellence 
was expected, encouraged, and supported. We thrived in our marriage. This 
is not to say he was not a difficult man. He was extremely independent, 
stubborn, opinionated, and all the rest, as discussed in the chapter entitled 
“Oedipus.” 
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Being properly coupled is divine. Unfortunately, it took me forty-eight 
years to find the right guy. From the time I was eighteen until I was forty- 
eight, and from the time he was eighteen until he was fifty-five, we were 
both in relationships that demanded we repeat our childhood lessons, until 
we worked through them sufficiently to be able to say good-bye and make 


better relationship choices. 


Finally, I found my truest self and knew what I needed at the deepest 
level of my psyche: I needed to feel safe in a mutually beneficial, 
interdependent, exclusive, monogamous, committed marriage with a Jewish 
man who saw himself as a provider. In other words, I wanted The Good 
Daddy. For the record, good daddy-ing does not include infantilizing one’s 
child; it is quite the opposite: A good parent encourages independence and 
healthy autonomy. And he finally knew what he needed at a cellular level: a 
woman who used the word we, who understood what the word partner 
meant, who was very intelligent and would be kind, gentle, loving, 
supportive, encouraging, and sexually faithful. In other words, he wanted 
The Good Mommy but in the same way most teenage boys want a mother: 
loving, dependable, but not too close, never hovering, and a terrific mind 
reader. And like every man I’ve ever known, he wanted a lady in the living 
room and a whore in the bedroom. But unlike most men I had known, he 


blended the two parts and loved the whole woman. 


If we think of our personalities as colors, his shade of red and my shade 
of blue created a lovely, deep, warm shade of purple, and we both basked in 
the color purple. We were two whole people, not two halves (as romantic 
pap asserts). We were not made less by our marriage, nor did we simply add 


up to two; the synergy that was us equaled three. 


I had always been a dragon slayer and had tilted at windmills; he had 
always been a warrior and a righter of wrongs. Two dragon slayers found 


each other and relaxed in the knowledge that each could, and would, hold 
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up their end of the relationship. Finally, we found someone with whom we 
could be soft. 


He was my hammock and my safety net. I could fly on the high trapeze 
because he was there to catch me. I could exhale and just relax, let go of 
control, be interdependent, because he loved me unconditionally and gently. 
I liked being able to ease into his protective arms and be soft. And he could 
relax and be his best self because I had his back. When needed, I helped 
him up when he collapsed under the weight of his own controlling/rejecting- 
father issues and self-doubts and sent him into the world feeling loved, 


cherished, and capable of slaying dragons for us. 


We complemented each other. Watching him being his best self, I was 
proud of him. I was proud to be the wife of an intelligent, articulate, and 
informed man. He was delighted to be the husband of an intelligent career 
woman and generous hostess. I loved his sensitivity. I needed the romance 
and luster he added to my life; the man knew how to make my heart go 
pitter-patter. He was my deepest contentment. In my entire life, I had never 
fallen asleep in less than an hour. Enveloped in his arms, many were the 


nights I fell asleep in less than five minutes. 


I cherished that he wanted to be married to me. One night, lying in bed, 
spooning each other, I felt his finger gently rub my wedding ring. Curious, I 
asked softly, “What was that?” 


“A gross affirmation,” he whispered. I sank deeper into his body. 


I flourished in his pride in me. He was proud of my two masters, my 
doctorate, and my national certifications. He was proud of my success as a 
therapist and burgeoning career as an expert witness in grief. He was proud 
of the home I created for us, my cooking, and my entertaining skills. He was 
proud of my social skills, my intelligence, and my appearance. He was proud 
to introduce me as his wife and proud to have business associates and 


bosses in our home. 
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I respected him. He was a good provider, a man of integrity, and he did 
the right things for the right reasons. He was honest to a fault. I respected 
his intelligence. He was well-read, informed, political, and a voracious 
reader. He possessed a memory for detail and was a wealth of trivia. I loved 
that I could ask him almost any question, and he would have a correct and 
informative answer, and if he didn’t, he would look it up and answer my 


question later. 


Finally, blissfully, deliciously, I exhaled in my husband’s arms. At last, 
time stood still, quiet, and easy. Every day was a lifetime in its own right: 
rich, full, and productive. Goals were ticked off and accomplishments 
achieved at a comfortable pace, leaving plenty of room for life and love. We 
did not pursue happiness; we created it. It was the by-product of self- 
affirming choices and two lives well lived in a state of deeply satisfying 
togetherness. 


We were the ideal yin and yang to each other. He was the center of my 


universe, and I was his satellite. We both liked it that way. 


KKK 


The gem buried within a marriage with a difficult man was, at long last, 
the smoothly polished gem of self-acceptance. Willingly and happily 
surrendering to my deepest psychic needs for a very strong (but 
benevolent) man required a high degree of self-knowledge, but that should 


not imply self-acceptance. 


As previously mentioned, self-acceptance came slowly or in spurts but 
not in its entirety, until it was forged in the context of a marriage in which 
knowing one’s self was a protection against being swallowed by a strong, 
difficult man, as well as being an explicit goal of the relationship. Coupling 
with a difficult man meant I frequently spent my time bumping against 


rigidity, which was both beneficial and exhausting. The benefit was the 
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opportunity to achieve clarity. Frequently contending with rigidity, 
determination, stubbornness, defensiveness, and the like allowed me to 
clarify what I believed in, wanted, and needed, and who I was as a woman 


became clearer. 


Knowing myself and reviewing my choices and regrets with the 
perspective of time and humility allowed me to make peace with my old 
decisions, eventually resulting in selfacceptance. At long last, I could state 
unequivocally, “I am my true self, and I like the woman I am.” Thank you, 


my dearly loved and difficult Big Guy. 


Alone, Again 
In his death, a part of you dies and goes with him. 
Wherever he goes, you go also. He will not be alone. 
—Jiddu Krishnamurti 


My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy died after only eleven years together. 
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I was his wife, social director, medical advocate, therapist, chef, 
nutritionist, naturopath, and caretaker as he struggled through three years 
of dialysis, two amputations, a coma, and multiple near-fatal episodes of V- 
tach. On December 27, he was granted his wish “to die at home with 
Gwen.” In a fatal V-tach episode, he died instantly, and, once again, I was 
alone in the world. I was on my own, better for having loved him, but 


nonetheless on my own. 


I did not know how I would deal with any of what would follow. I 
understood I was no longer in a partnership and I had to hold up both ends, 
all ends, and allow no loose ends in my life; it felt regressive, and I hated it. 
I knew I would manage the business side of death with my usual efficiency 
and competence, but I could only imagine how I would handle the emotional 
and psychological aspects of being without the man around whom my 
emotional life revolved, of being without the man who made me feel safe 


and secure for the first time in my entire life. 


I buried him on December 30, and the week of staying home, grieving, 
praying, and receiving visitors (called Sitting Shiva) passed very slowly and 
very quickly. From the standpoint of Jewish mourning ritual and tradition, 
after Sitting Shiva I was free to reenter the world. I did not re-enter the 


world. I could barely leave my bed, much less leave my house. 


I could not concentrate. I had a tendency to walk into a room and forget 
why I was there. I tired easily, and when I was tired, I was especially 
unfocused and easily confused. I felt devastated, overwhelmed, and 
helpless. I felt shackled by grief, weighed down by awful sadness, and 
hollow. My mood changed by the minute. I cried easily and for what seemed 
to be reasons unrelated to my husband’s death. Three weeks after I buried 
The Big Guy an even deeper sense of agony and despair took hold. I found it 
increasingly more difficult to function. Every minute of every day was 


impossible. I was on a steady downhill slide. 
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As an expert in grief, allow me to say, for the most part, it is the meaning 


of the loss that determines the response to the loss. 


I grew because of my marriage with my husband. So, what did I lose? I 
lost the marriage that made all things possible, helped to manifest my 
potential, allowed me to be soft, and allowed me to be the best me I had 


ever been. I lost the man who allowed me to stop slaying dragons. 


I lost The Good Daddy, my hero, my protector, my perfect partner, and 


my safely net. 


I lost my hopes, my dreams, our potential, and our lifestyle. I lost my 
roles as caretaker, wife, companion, lover, helpmate, hostess, corporate 


wife, and The Colonel’s Lady. 


There was one role I lost that hollowed-out my life: the role of a Jewish 
wife to a Jewish husband. Our calendar revolved around the Jewish 
holidays, holy days, festivals, and rituals. Being a Jewish wife was a very, 
very big part of my identity and my daily living. No longer having a Jewish 
husband for whom to create a Jewish home rendered the many Jewish 


events hollow and excruciatingly painful. 


Life lost all meaning and purpose. I was angry to have only a mere 
eleven years, after I finally knew what I wanted. I had exhaled, let go, 
stopped white-knuckling life, and enjoyed putting all of my emotional and 
financial eggs into one’s man’s basket. I trusted him not to tip the basket 
and he did not betray my trust. For the first time in my uphill-struggle of a 
life, I gave myself over to another human being, a man, a husband. Who was 


I without him? How could I live without him? 
He was my home. Suddenly, unbearably, I was emotionally homeless, 


just as I had been so many times in my childhood. 


I missed him so much I wanted to scream, as though screaming could 
release all the pain, frustration, and helplessness that choked and bound 


me. I longed for his presence. I needed to hear his voice and to feel safe in 
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his arms. Nothing salved the jagged, raw, bleeding wound created by having 


him ripped out of my life. 


For a very long time after my husband died all I could feel was gut- 
churning, heart-aching, soul-crushing agony. Grief colored every aspect of 
my life, including and especially, my ability to feel excited about anything. 
Happiness was not something I could generate or experience. I forgot what 
it felt like to be joyful. After a year, my life began to be measured in degrees 
of less: less-sad, less-down, Jess-exhausted, but pain remained the primary 


referent. 


I had zero control over the situation and zero control over how I felt, or 
when I felt it. Widowed patients have told me they felt like they were going 
crazy. I didn’t feel that way; instead, I wished I could go crazy and live ina 
happy little world of my own making. To that end, I watched our wedding 
video. Repeatedly. 


Death robbed me. Bereft, I once again remembered a miserable, 
deprived, lonely childhood and experienced a profound absence of joy in 
living. For all my hard work, all my sweat-equity in my own life and 
wholeness, there I was, again, back in an empty childhood. Only this time 
there was no motivation to move forward or to engage with life: there were 
no goals to achieve, no dreams to manifest, no desires to inspire, and no 
love left unsated. There was just pain, emptiness, loneliness, aloneness, and 
the raw reminders of my years as the White Rabbit: time is all we have (and 
not much of that), and death is lurking around every corner. Life did not 


hold any special charm. 


There was nothing about this life and this world I wanted. Despite well- 
developed skills at finding the joy in every situation and the meaning in 
every life lesson, I succumbed to despair. I sat with friends and spoke my 
truth: my life had no meaning, I had no reason to be here, I wanted to be 
with those who had gone before me, I didn’t want to spend my life alone, 
but I couldn’t bury another husband, work was meaningless, and there was 
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nothing I wanted to do with my remaining days. That was my truth, the 
whole truth. 


I wanted to die, to physically join him in our grave and spiritually join 
him with God. Even at the time, I understood that suicide would be a 
permanent solution to what is usually a temporary problem, namely, 
mourning. Grief may be temporary, in that it will resolve with hard work; 
however, living without my hero as the focus of my life, as the center of my 
universe, was not a temporary problem; that was a very permanent problem 


— unalterably, immutably permanent. 


Time alone would not heal this wound; I knew that on a personal and a 
professional level. Despite the occasional suggestions of others, I knew that 
Western medicine wasn’t the answer, either. There would be no 
antidepressants, no soporifics, and no mood elevators. My approach was 
organic, by which I mean all treatments came from deep within me. If I 
needed to sit on the sofa and just do nothing, that’s what I did. If I needed 
to cry, I cried, regardless of where I was or who I was with at the time. If I 
wanted to eat, I ate only what I wanted. I didn’t care if two pita crackers 
dipped into hummus was not a healthy diet. If I didn’t eat for three days, it 
was because I didn’t have an appetite. If I needed to sleep, I slept. If I 
needed to organize something, I organized it. If I needed to be alone, I 
cocooned. I showered when I wanted to shower, which was at different 
times mostly every day, except for several lost weekends when Friday 
morning blurred into Monday morning and I hadn’t showered or eaten and 
had barely left my bed. 


My quiet time was my therapy time: alone, I remembered. I watched our 
wedding video, and I cried. I reread his love letters to me, and my love 
letters to him that he had kept, and I cried. I wrote long journal entries, and 
I cried. I spent entire days in my nightgown, not answering my phone, just 


remembering and crying. 
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Many, many months into my self-therapy, there were rare moments when 
life was a little bit pleasurable: the attention of a friend was comforting, a 
patient’s therapy session was meaningful, an event on my planner was 
attractive, or laughter was healing. I allowed myself to enjoy those 
moments, and I used them to think about my future and what it might hold. 
Thinking about my future on a hard day was a guarantee of woe-begotten 
visions. Thinking about my future on a good-enough day meant a few rays of 


sunshine were cast on the vision, and life didn’t look quite so grim. 


The deeper I went into myself and the more I went directly into the 
headlights of the oncoming semitruck that was grief, the better were the 
days that followed. I was a widow, my heart was broken, my life was upside 
down, and, just like every grieving person, anguish was all I had to look 
forward to. There was no right way to grieve, and, despite being an expert 
in grief, I did not have special knowledge with which to manage my gut- 
wrenching sadness and aloneness. What I did have was trust in myself to 


know what I needed and the ego strength to honor it. 


It takes determination and willingness, each its own kind of strength in 
my opinion, to honor one’s own grief and suffering, particularly in the face 
of discouragement from others. To dishonor my grief and suffering by 
pushing my feelings aside or into a closet (aka avoidance) would be to do to 
myself what so many others had done to so many of my patients. To take it 
out and expose it to sunlight would bring the opportunity for healing into 
my life. To stand up and declare, “I am hurting, and I will not pretend 
otherwise!” declared my love and need for my husband, and it asserted my 


integrity and individuality. 


Wallowing can be very beneficial. Whether we call it wallowing, hitting it 
hard, diving into it, or doing grief work, it’s all the same. Simply allowing 
oneself to feel the pain, remember the memories, cry the tears, scream the 
anguish, and just feel awful more time than not is the work of the griever. 


Crying and hurting was my new day job. 
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I firmly believe the goal of grieving is to honor one’s loss. My tears 
honored the relationship and what it meant to me. My emptiness honored 
the place within me that he alone filled. My loneliness honored the lifestyle 
we created together. My anger honored the self-worth that declared I 
deserved better than this. My fear honored the value of the relationship and 
its irreplaceability. My hollowness honored the wisdom of my choice to love 
him. My yearning honored the beauty of our yesterdays together. My 
unwillingness to move forward honored my need for the safety and security 
of my old life. And all of it declared loudly and boldly that he was not 


forgotten, discarded, or replaced! 


I wallowed in my grief, and in so doing, I honored my husband, my many, 


many losses, and myself. We deserved my tears. 


KKK 


It took me a long time to find the gem in a loss of such magnitude: 


Spiritual symmetry. 


I have the deep sense that we completed our spiritual mission, as it was 
designed and understood before we met. Because of our marriage, he died a 
self-loving Jew, a man strong in his sense of self, and a Jewish man who was 
spiritual head of household. During our marriage, he rediscovered Judaism 
and, for the first time, understood and appreciated its joy. Wrapped in his 
tallis (prayer shawl) each morning, he recited the prayers. I loved hearing 
the ancient Hebrew words as his prayers ascended. He lived the last year of 
his life as he had never lived before: despite losing body parts, he was more 
whole than ever. He fulfilled his part of the Jewish marriage covenant: he 
provided for, he protected, and he cared for his wife. By the end of his life, 
he had come full circle, being born into his highest potential. He was buried 
as Jews have traditionally buried our dead for thousands of years: prepared 


by the Chevra Kadisha (Jewish burial society), wrapped in his tallis and a 
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shroud, and buried in a plain pine box with wooden dowels. He looked very 
handsome and properly Jewish as his body was returned to God. Without 


our marriage, that would not have occurred. 


We loved each other. No matter how bad the situation, no matter how 
ugly the fight, no matter how long the emotional distance lasted, we always 
found our way back to each other, and we were better for it. We grew 
because of each other. And, as is true for most people, there is never 
enough time when you love someone, and never a good time for them to die. 
I have the deep comfort of knowing we completed our spiritual mission, we 
completed the unique purpose we had in each other’s lives and arms, and 
we filled the circle that was our marriage with all manner of living life fully. 


We were complete and whole as a couple before he died. 


Despite our truncated time together, we fulfilled our potential as a 
Jewish couple. We fulfilled our promises, and our promise as husband and 


wife. Iam grateful for the exquisite, multifaceted gem of spiritual symmetry. 
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Death of a Fantasy 


We cannot become separate people, 
responsible people, connected people, 
reflective people without some losing and leaving and letting go. 


—Judith Viorst, Necessary Losses 


I was in my late twenties, and he was significantly older when we met. I 
gave him my phone number and asked him to call. He called the following 


day. Three days later, we went to dinner. 


From the moment he entered my apartment and presented me with a 
long-stemmed red rose, he took control and did not relinquish it for the 
remainder of the evening. He demanded full and forthright answers to 
socially inappropriate questions and imposed emotional intimacy and 
interpersonal vulnerability barely five minutes into the date. He was overt in 
his need for personal information, and he tested frequently in his search for 


a deeper understanding of who I was. 


He was opinionated, determined, competitive, insightful, impatient, curt, 
adamant, and highly assertive. He spoke with the assuredness of a person 
accustomed to being unquestioned. When his zeal was at fever pitch, he was 
impatient and dismissive. He did not suffer fools gladly, and the look that 
passed quickly over his face said as much, as did the slight change in the 
tone of his voice. He had a very dry sense of humor and used it to 
manipulate, intimidate, and elucidate. I knew all this by the time we left the 
restaurant. I was consistent in my choice of men: he would be another 


difficult man. 
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None of this is to say he was overbearing. On the contrary, he was 
entirely well-mannered, courteous, thoughtful, gentle, and a terrific listener. 
He respected intelligence and vulnerability. I sensed he was affectionate, 


caring, and romantic. 


He was, in a word, compelling. One week to the day we met, it was over: 


he had other priorities. 


For the next few decades, we were aware of each other’s lives. We had 
friends in common, and I knew about his comings and goings. For his part, 
he stayed in touch via birthday calls, annual letters, and e-mails. For most of 
the years, we were in relationships with others. One year and a few days 
after my husband died, he contacted me. It seemed the time had come when 
each of us was available. Potential had stood quietly at our backdoor; now 


we could let it in. 


Grief-stricken and hollow, I needed someone to distract me and give me 
a reason to care about life again, and I accepted his invitation to lunch. I 
wasn’t ready to date; however, I’d known him for most of my adult life, and 
it didn’t feel like a date, just two old acquaintances having lunch. One brief 
lunch, a longer lunch, a dinner, and then he revealed himself. He was not 
the Oz of my twenty-something imagination; he was, in fact, the little, old 
bald man behind the curtain. Ambivalent, insecure, temperamental, 
frequently depressed, nitpicking, and drowning in a sea of low self-esteem 
and a morass of controlling/rejecting-mother issues, he was unable to love 
freely. By his own admission, his self-confidence and sophistication had 


always been a facade. 


Compounding the reality that he wasn’t the man he had pretended to be, 
we had both grown older. What looked easily and imminently possible when 
I was twenty-something became increasingly more improbable as he aged. 
Suddenly, he had become much, much too old for me. Time was no longer 


on our side, and, briefly, very briefly, I felt cheated: time had denied me 
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what might have been. After decades of believing his facade, the truth had 


finally prevailed; potential, once ripe and juicy, shriveled and turned to dust. 


If only that were all. I discovered the hidden mother dynamic in our 
relationship: once again I was chasing emotional carrots dangled by an 
ambivalent and manipulative mother figure; once again a negative mother- 
transference was unconsciously moving me into a relationship that could 
only render me an emotional servant, sucking the joy and potential out of 
my life. It took exactly five days for that realization to be crystal clear and 
for me to say good-bye. As painful as it was to discover that my mother- 
transference still had the power to compel me into an unhealthy 
relationship, it was far better than discovering that fact many wasted years 


down the road. 


Time is all we have. We do not know how much time we will have, nor do 
we know what our potential will be. We stay in the wrong relationships in 
the hope they will improve or something inside us will change, thereby 
squandering time and potential, the most valuable assets we possess. We 
put off until tomorrow, certain that there will be a tomorrow, and then 
wonder what went wrong when the tomorrow we hoped for does not arrive, 
or the person is not who we thought, or the fruit of accomplishment is not 
as juicy as we expected. Sadly, sometimes when tomorrow arrives, it looks 


nothing like we expect. 


Potential and fantasy died of a lethal dose of reality and were dragged 
into a dark and dank grave by our weighty mother dynamics. There was no 
memo, no sound of potential gasping its last breath; it died quietly. I, 
however, loudly and gleefully heralded the arrival of a new day and 


celebrated in a moment of self-appreciation. 


Nonetheless, the loss of a fantasy is a painful loss. 


KKK 
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To stay in the relationship would have been a clear act of repetition 
compulsion. To hold on to hope for more would have been to cling to a 
fraying rope. To give up on its potential was to turn my back on all I worked 
for and believed my entire life, namely, potential itself; yet I had to if I was 


to be true to myself. 


What could possibly be the gem in the death, the loss, of potential? What 
could be the pearl of wisdom in relinquishing an unrealized, 
unconsummated, and imperfect decades-old fantasy? The acceptance of loss 
requires facing reality, and reality, when paired with the infinite power of 
finite time, can re-channel one’s hopes, dreams, expectations, and potential. 
In other words, by turning my back on that relationship, I gave myself the 


opportunity to continue manifesting my own potential. 


My Beloved 


“Have patience with everything that 
remains unsolved in your heart ... 
live in the question.” 


—Rainer Maria Rilke, Letters to a Young Poet 
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I did not want to love him. I was still in love with a dead man. Granted, 
The Big Guy couldn’t keep me warm at night, or order a horse-drawn 
carriage for our pleasure, or discuss world affairs with me, but I could 
imagine him in our bed, me in his arms, being comforted by his strength. I 
would be the Widow Finestone, and that would be enough. I lamented the 
passing of the Victorian mourning gown; I would be stunning in a black 
gown, passing through life as a whisper, a shadow, a mere hint of my former 
self. I had my friends, my cat, my work, financial security, my health, and my 
memories. My memories of us would have to be enough. Who could ask for 


more? 


Well, maybe a little more: maybe an uncomplicated companionship, a 
guy friend, a pleasant, nonsexual relationship without strings or 
responsibilities. Widowed for two and a half years, I joined an online dating 
service in search of companionship, only to discover that men my age 
wanted wives, not gal pals. Despite paying for three months of the online 
service, after a couple of days I ignored the website and forgot about it, 
which is how I found myself in love with a live man: having found my old 
profile and photo, he e-mailed me. We spoke on the phone, and he invited 


me to dinner. 


From the first time someone suggested I was a young widow (emphasis 
on young) and would find another husband, I was certain I could not find a 
man who could stand up to my late husband. Any man in whom I would be 
interested would have to cast his own considerable shadow, and no man I 
would want would be willing to stand in my husband’s considerable shadow. 
This was an impossible situation, and I was content to be alone the 


remainder of my life. 


Along came the man who would become My Beloved. He cast quite a 
long shadow of his own. He was/is extremely intelligent, driven, 
accomplished, successful, creative, generous, gentle, kind, humble, playful, 
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sensuous, thoughtful, passionate about life and me, open, and emotionally 
available, with a deliciously dry sense of humor. Nonetheless, there were 
many questions that pursued me into the developing relationship: Had The 
Big Guy’s life been honored and memorialized sufficiently? Was I being 
disloyal to him? Didn’t he deserve my deep mourning for at least a few more 
years? Doesn’t a good man deserve at least a decade, and maybe a lifetime, 
of mourning? Can I kiss another man? And what about sexual intimacy; am I 


ready for that? Am I ready to love again? 


And what happens when he becomes sick and needs nursing care? Will I 
have the strength to nurse another man with love and dedication? If I join 
him in his life, am I abandoning and betraying my old life? May I live again, 
fully, with joy and optimism, or is it my duty to keep my husband’s name 


alive by residing in a place called Widowhood? 


No, I did not want to live again. No, I did not want to love again! No. No. 
No! 


Ah, but he would not take “No!” for an answer. Each time I bolted, 
“skittish as a deer,” he declared, he firmly and lovingly drew me close. He 


was patient, despite not being given to waiting for what he wanted. 


The men in my life fall hard and fast, or not at all, and he was no 
exception. However, I fought it hard; I did not want to bury another 
husband. 


I have had transferential loves, infatuations, lusts, little loves, mistakes, 
ordinary loves, deep loves, and Great Loves. I did not want to lose a man I 
loved, much less a deep love. This relationship had the potential to be more 
than a deep love; it had the potential to be a Great Love. I did not want a 
Great Love, a love that heals old wounds; a soul-stirring, life-altering love 
that would change me forever. I certainly did not want to Jose a Great Love. 
Would I, could I, did I even want to try to survive that kind of loss again? 
No. No! NO!!! 
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Yet, there he was, bigger than life and everything I ever wanted ina 
man. And, yes, he, too, would be a difficult man. It’s what I know and 
understand; no point in changing now. But he would also prove to be the 
most easygoing, calm, playful, self-possessed, and genteel of all. He was, in 
a word, a mensche. (Yiddish; the highest compliment one can give another. 


To be good, kind, decent, and honorable.) 


And, yes, once again, the Oedipal issues were present, and once again, I 
decided in favor of my deepest psychic needs. Loving and adoring an older 
man is a very old habit, so deeply rooted and integrated that I am unlikely 
to ever give it up, nor did I even try in this relationship. I would not willingly 
choose a more age-appropriate partner, and if that meant taking care of My 
Mensche in his more advanced years, that would be an act of love I would 
give from a place of genuine giving. If that meant burying him too soon, I 
would be happy for the gift of time we would have together. That I was 
willing to struggle and overcome my fear of loving him, even with the 
specter of loss approaching, was the result of losses transformed and 
strengths forged over a lifetime of loss and love. I would receive the best of 
what he gave me and enter what remained of my future, changed for the 


better because of loving him. 


He says I am The Love of His Life, and he loves me as he has loved no 
other before me. A Great Love, I love him as I have loved no other before 
him. We’ve both lived long enough to be able to say those words and to 
know what they mean on the deepest levels. No, I did not want a Great 
Love, just a minor affection, but the third blessing of my life appeared like 


manna, and I am grateful. 


KKK 


What is the gem in being sixty-two and finding a Great Love with a much 


older man? A deep understanding of promises made and kept by a power 
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greater than my own, and an even deeper understanding for the ways in 


which the healing power of love continues to unfold in my life. 


Eternal Love 


If the person you lost was truly significant to you, 
grief is not usually resolved in the sense of being finished 
and completely settled forever. Certain aspects of the loss 

will be with you until you die. 


—Terese Rando, How to Go On Living When Someone You Love Dies 


In my early forties, I bought two Victorian tear bottles. The Victorian 
tradition was to cry a few tears into the vial and bury it with the deceased. 
In both symbol and fact, a part of the mourner was buried with the loved 
one. Cobalt-blue crystal with silver caps, they were no larger than a cherry. 
Though very small, they weighed very heavily on my mind, and after a week 
of resisting what I saw as a strange and unnecessary item, I felt compelled 


to purchase two, and only two. 


What made the purchase especially poignant was I knew with whom 


each bottle would be buried, though not when. In a moment of knowing, in a 
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flash of foresight, I knew one bottle would be buried with my yet-to-be-met 
husband, and the other was for the man after him, the man who would be 
the love of my life. I saw him, as clear as day: twenty years older, white- 
haired, vigorous, virile, kind, and Jewish. Though inexplicable, I accepted 


the knowing at face value and safeguarded the tear bottles for future use. 


Years later, on the day I buried My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy, I placed the 
blue vial under his shroud, near his heart. It was not filled with tears, which 
would have been easy enough to do; instead, it was filled with my perfume, 
Shalimar. (He liked the fragrance and always thanked me when I wore it.) 
The other vial remains in its safe place. It will be buried with My Beloved 
(aka My Mensche). 


Why would I need to purchase two symbols of eternal love? 


When I love truly and deeply, I love forever. Mr. Big-Shot Honey was 
mourned for eighteen years after we said good-bye, and when he dies, he 
will take a piece of my heart with him; it was his while we were together, 
and it will be his for eternity. When The Big Guy died, he took an enormous 
piece of me with him, and he left a big piece of himself within me; I will 
mourn him and love him until the day I die. A relationship of respect, desire, 
adoration, deep connection, caring, genuine liking, passion, and 
overwhelming love will be deeply mourned, and My Beloved will take a big, 
big piece of me with him when he departs this plane. I am the sum of my 
life’s experiences and bountiful gifts of love from three truly good and 


decent Jewish men. 
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Mourning for a lifetime is not the preference of most persons. 


By and large, humans would prefer to get it over with and get on with 
the business of living happily ever after. Perhaps it is a high threshold for 


loss, cultivated by a lifetime of losses, each arriving on the heels of the loss 
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before it, which makes the notion of eternal mourning acceptable to me. It 
certainly reflects an acceptance of life’s eventualities. I will not pretend it is 


fun or easy. 


Knowing I love forever allows me to accept my grief and mourning for 
what they will always be: slowly moving processes and companions 
throughout time. What could possibly be the gem in loving and mourning 
forever? These three men, these three blessings, who meant so much to me, 
who changed me for the better, who met my deepest psychic needs, who 
loved me wholly and properly, will not be gone. They will not die. Although I 
won't be able to laugh with them, be held by them, or feel safe with them 
ever again, I will have them inside me, carrying them within. In that way, 


they are mine for eternity. 


The gem of loves realized, even if lost, is a deep appreciation for the 
power of destiny and an even deeper gratitude for the unfolding wisdom in 


my life. 


Epilogue 
Suffering ceases to be suffering at the 


moment it finds a meaning. 


—Victor Frankl, Man’s Search for Meaning 
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Throughout my life, trauma and loss have been my greatest teachers. I 


often caustically joked that death and grief are the gifts that keep on giving. 


At twenty-seven, I bellowed to my therapist, “Did I need to be incested 
and sexually tortured by my mother’s boyfriend/husband, in order to be 


sympathetic to the suffering of others?” 


At forty-five, I reviewed my life and demanded of my therapist, “Did I 
need to be brutally assaulted and strangled until I was unconscious, in 
order to be a good therapist? Did I need to be incested by my mother, 
threatened with beheading by her husband, dangled over a toilet bowl by 
her brother, sexually exploited by a therapist and derailed from my career 
goals, in order to become a specialist in loss issues? Did I need to lose so, 
so, SO many friends in order to be a grief specialist? Couldn’t I have been a 


practicing therapist sooner, rather than later?” 


At forty-six, I queried God: “How was spending my prime years in the 
wrong relationships the places I had to be in order to have the experiences 
that supposedly made me who I am today? Seriously, couldn’t I have been in 
one long, healthy relationship and learned the same lessons? Couldn’t I 
have been properly loved by one man and experienced deep healing? 
Couldn’t I have done without some of my experiences and losses and still 
have been a decent human being? If there was a divine plan for my life, with 


divinely inspired life lessons, I missed it.” 


At forty-seven, I raged at God: “Is it possible the purpose of being with 
the wrong partners was not to make me a better person? Is it possible the 
loss of years of my life had no real purpose and I’m not supposed to have 
anything to show for those years? I can never be twenty-something, again,” 
I screamed. “I can never again be a young woman in love with a healthy, 
vital, vibrant, virile, and accomplished man. All I have is a finite future and 
my hope that someday I will understand why. It would be nice,” I suggested 


to God, “if You would supply an answer or two.” 
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At fifty, from the perspective of half a century, I could see the curves and 
turns in the road, I found the spiritual gem of humility, and I expressed my 
gratitude to the universe. I saw the rewards of a childhood resolve to make 
it my mission to find the joy in every experience: every day shined, even if 
only for a moment. Living with purpose had made my life meaningful and 
worthwhile, even if I hadn’t been able to see the bigger picture at the time. 
I had found the spiritual gems of perspective, self-acceptance, self- 
forgiveness, self-sufficiency, the ability to receive, patience, flexibility, and 


SO Many More. 


And, then, once again, I was bereft. At fifty-nine, I was much too grief- 
stricken and emotionally spent to rage at God. I could barely moan, “Why? 
Why did he have to die? Why do I have to figure out how to live my life 


without him?” 


As I mourned My Big, Smart, Cuddly Guy and began learning how to live 
my life without him, which was the most difficult thing I have ever had to 
do, the meaning of the most significant loss of my life became clearer. I 
remembered a lesson learned long ago, one that had become lost in the 
blackness of my widowhood. It was a river rock that was polished and 
refined by the currents of my life and is (arguably) the most valuable gem of 
all: the understanding that experience is merely a catalyst and an 


opportunity for us to understand of what we’re truly made. 


I live every day with clarity; I don’t have the time not to. No more 
deforming reality in order to maintain the status quo or to believe that 
things are better than they truly are. No more holding fantasies or 


unattainable ideals. No more gut-wrenching, life-wasting mother dynamic. 


I understand that my romantic relationships were laboratories for 
growth, and when he/they pissed me off, there was something inside of me 
that needed to be mended, grown, or let go. I understand that Mr. Big-Shot 
Honey was a healer sent to mend my psychic wounds; The Big Guy was my 
reward for a horrible childhood and adolescence; and My Beloved is my gift 
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from a generous and merciful God for all the good I’ve done in my life. I 


have truly been blessed, thrice over. 


I understand that my life has been a laboratory for my soul’s growth, 
and when God pissed me off, as He often did, there was something inside of 


me that needed polishing. I won’t pretend 
that I loved it; no, not one little bit. But I needed it. Of that, I am certain. 


Mine has been a life in pursuit of answers, questions, more answers, and 
many more questions. I still have unanswered questions, but one thing I 
know for certain: I was not broken by my childhood or my losses because I 
refused to break and because I heard the whispering of my soul, leading me 


upward and onward. 


As a young child, being happy was very important to me: happiness was 
a quiet place where I could fantasize, weaving long and elaborate fantasies, 
virtually writing entire romance novels in my mind of what my life would be 
like and how I would obtain my own happily ever after. As a teenager, 
happiness was a quiet place where I pondered philosophy, theology, and 
spirituality and fantasized about my happily ever after. As an adult, I came 
to understand that happiness is not a goal; it is a by-product of self- 
affirming decisions and a life well lived. Now, on the other side of sixty, I 
know that happiness is an amalgam of satisfaction, contentment, feeling 
loved, giving love, and making my peace with the fact that my happily ever 
after looked different than I thought it would. 


Without the search for meaning and purpose in my relationships, work, 
and spirituality, my life would have been an unending slog through 
suffering. Having the ability to look for the joy in the simplest of days and 
making time to create joyful moments created a life of good memories and 
healing loves, interrupted from time to time by death and loss, instead of 


vice versa. 
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Life is filled with losses and traumas, both big and small. We have a 
choice: will we be squashed by life or will we find the joy in living every 
day? Regardless of what life brings us, or what we bring to our own lives, if 
we can find the meaning in our experiences, the wisdom buried deep within, 
we have the opportunity to transform trauma and loss into precious 


Spiritual gems. 
You were blessed with each loss. Love your losses. 
They made you who you are today. 


Your losses are your greatest gifts and deepest rewards. 
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